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By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The two names 
“Erlich and Alter” evoke an ominous reaction 
in the Capital’s diplomatic circles and along 
Embassy row. To the formally-put question, 
“What is the view of your government on the 
assassination of Erlich and Alter?” the first 
response of foreign diplomats here is a quick 
freezing of facia] expressions as though a stiff 
mask had suddenly been donned. But eyes are 
not so easily masked. And the eyes of Ameri- 
can diplomats and foreign envoys, from East- 
ern Europe particularly, say more eloquently 
than words that the Russian “Sacco-Vanzetti 
Case” will be forgotten or forgiven no more 
than the American Sacco-Vanzetti case has been. 

[Wendell Willkie, when in Moscow last year, 
sought to intercede with Stalin to save the two 
men, it was revealed in New York this week.] 

When Hitler unloosed the merciless blitzkrieg 
that crushed Poland and started World War II, 
Erlich and Alter mobilized the Polish workers 
and Socialists to fight the Nazis every step of 
the bloody way. Erlich and Alter and the brave 
Polish workers who followed their leadership 
bore the same blazing Red Badge of Courage 
worn by the Socialist workers of Vienna who 
died heroes under the guns of Mussolini’s 
puppet-fascist butcher Dollfuss. 

Even after all seemed hopeless and the Beck 
government fled Poland, Erlich and Alter would 
not give up. They rallied their forces and con- 
tinued the struggle against overwhelming odds. 
The odds were even greater than they thought. 
For they were only two small brave men caught 
between the jaws of the two totalitarian ogres 
—then partners in their crime against the 
world. Stalin suddenly gave the word and the 
Red Army moved in to grab its share of the 
territorial loot and to pinch off Polish resistance 
against the Nazis. 

Erlich and Alter were captured by the Bol- 
sheviks and thrown into a Soviet prison. Then 
came Hitler’s double-cross of his partner Stalin 
and the Nazi invasion of Russia. Stalin hastily 
signed a new friendship treaty with Poland and 
released Erlich and Alter. Putting aside and 
thoughts of personal safety, the two leaders 
of the Polish workers again organized a Polish 
Army to fight the Nazis. No sooner was this 
completed when Stalin’s dread G.P.U. once more 
seized Erlich and Alter. 

Representations..were made through the Stave 
Department here. AFL President William Green 
appealed for their release. 
CIO President Philip Murray 
pleaded for their freedom. 
Hundreds of others, includ- 
ing the top-ranking labor 
leaders of England and 
America, demanded their re- 
lease. To all this the Sovict 
government turned a deaf ear 
and an arrogant back, and re- 
fused to disclose any informa- 
tion about Erlich and Alter. 

Now the silence is broken with the news that 
they have been executed as “enemies of the 
Soviet State.” 

At least two envoys of Eastern European 
countries made much of a point which ap- 
parently has left a profound impression on them. 

“Such official assassinations by the Commu- 
nists in the past,” one diplomat pointed out, 
“has been of Soviet citizens and fellow-Bolshe- 
viks. Whatever one may have thought of it, 
it did not concern us. 

“This time, however, the Communists have 
killed two citizens and two leaders of an army 
of a friendly power with which the Soviet Union 
is allied in the war. That does concern us, 
very much. 

“But do not be shocked. Do not be surprised 
at anything from such an ally. When the bear 
hugs you to his bosom you will be lucky if it 
costs only two’ ribs. 

“Please do not quote me. And I would advise 
you, for your own sake, not to print what I say. 
As you yourself know, you may criticize freely 
any of the United Nations except the Soviet 
Union. You may criticize Britain, for instance, 
and remain a patriotic American. You may 
criticize my country and remain a loyal Ameri- 
can. But if you criticize the Bolsheviks you 
will find yourself smeared as a fascist, a pro- 
Nazi, and probably a wife-beater too. 

“Do not forget that in the case of the Bolshe- 
viks you must reckon with a large volunteer 
army of Soviet agents in your country. 

“The Bolsheviks respect most of all strength 
and realism. The humanitarian ways of demo- 
cratic countries they regard as signs of weak- 
ness and win only contempt from them. 

“Take, for instance, the case of Turkey. 

“Turkey was the first country to recognize the 
Soviet Union. It was the first to make treaties 
of trade and friendship with the Bolsheviks. 
For a quarter of a century there have been only 
the friendliest of relations between Turkey and 
the Soviet Union. And, yet, strangely enough, 
there are no communists in Turkey. And that 
is because when the Turks catch a communist 
they promptly shoot him. This has been going 
on for almost 25 years—and never has there 
been a word of protest about it from the Soviet 
Union. Nor has it clouded in the slightest degree 
the operation of the trade and friendship 
treaties between the two countries. 

“One wonders if that is the only way to win 
the respect of that Tartar in the Kremlin. 

“The same was true in the case of the Nazis. 
For six years Germany ran rivers of communist 
blood. And what was the result? A treaty of 
trade and friendship between the Soviet Union 
and the Nazi Reich! 

“At least this much emerges clearly. ‘Cultural 
sensitivity’ doesn’t amount to a row of pins in 
world-politics. It’s too bad, of course, but one 
has to—in the phrase Americans have taught 
me—keep one’s eye on the ball! . 





Wm. Green 


Labor Asks Voice Now in Gov't Agencies 


Set to Fight WLB on 
Wage Demands 


By EDWARD LORING 

WASHINGTON.—The White House must re- 
verse its attitude towards the Labor movement 
soon or face abandonment by international union 
leaders who have formed the backbone of the 
President’s liberal machine for nearly a decade, 
it was predicted in Labor circles here this week. 

Both AFL and CIO leaders, badgered by Re- 
publicans in their ranks and others among the 
leaders and membership who believe that Labor 
has lost its prestige in Washington by yielding 
to the White House on every issue, are deter- 
mined to dominate the WLB and other agencies 
dealing with wartime labor. 

These Labor men are thoroughly angered. 
The have watched John L. Lewis kick the 
New Deal around and win every demand 
he has made. They have watched unrest 
grow in their own ranks, while their mem- 
bers point to Lewis and say, “he’s getting 
it, why don’t you?” 

So, according to informed persons here, the 
moment has been reached when top AFL and 
CIO men, acting separately, have decided that 
an ultimatum will shortly be handed to New 
Deal strategists. The Labor chiefs will say that 
Labor must have its place in the WPB, where 
industry has been running amok, according to 
good sources. 

They will warn that unless the WLB 
destroys the Little Steel Formula, they 
will destroy the WLB. They will say that 
they can no longer stand by and listen to 
John Lewis call on the Labor movement to 
rally to the fight for a living wage, while 
they sit on the hot lid of unrest in the coun- 
try’s war factories. 

They listened to John Lewis in Scranton late 
this week win over his inner union opponents 
by pledging that he would fight the entire 
government for a $12 raise for 80,000 anthracite 
miners. He warned that he would not go to 
the “prejudiced” WLB where, he said, their 
-ase would be prejudged. Lewis knew he was 
talking not alone to the anthracite miners but 
to the restive millions of AFL and CIO war 
workers who have received no wage increases 
because their own leaders have been pledged to 
cooperation with the war agencies. ..na00..6$- ‘ 

Increasing pro-Lewis sentiment throughout 
uxt CTO has been reported as a result of this 
wage crisis. It is having its effect on the CIO 
leadership, which is now caught between pres- 
sure from beneath and its loyalty to the White 
House. 

AFL leadership is sharply split over the 
attitude towards the admission of Lewis. 
But whatever the attitudes, there is little 
doubt that a Lewis victory over the com- 
bined forces of the mine operators and the 
government during this month of wage 
conferences will result his becoming a 
Labor hero. 

Few Labor officials look on this prospect with 
favor—and undoubtedly will demand that the 
White House help them out of this hole. 

The public is little aware of the shifting of 
allegiances within both sections of the Labor 
movement. The Republicans have been wooing 
the big union men, pointing out that it is the 
Southern Democrats who are leading the attacks 
o nLabor. GOP strategists have whispered to 
the right Labor men that even Ham Fish, rabid 
isolationist, opposed the Hobbs “anti-racketeer- 
ing” bill. The Republicans say that President 
Roosevelt can not contro] his party any longer 
and that his party has become the anti-Labor 
organization; and that the New Deal is only a 
handful among scores of rabid opponents of 
Labor—se why vote them into office, ask the 
GOP’ers, pointing to New York’s Governor 
Dewey and Minnesota’s Governor Stassen as 
conservatives who are friends of Labor. 





Park effect. 








not. 
I have just returned from trips to American and British camps where I’ve talked with men, 


watched maneuvers and seen equipment. 
aircraft is truly impressive. 


western offensive will be easy. 


with an intelligent compromise in the East. 
that the Indian question is now unimportant. 


stake. 





excessive waiting, things will start to happen in Western Europe. 
Heavy casualties are anticipated, but the view is, “Let’s finish it.” 
There is nothing now to be gained by waiting. Allied air forces have already begun the softening 
process with thousands of tons of high explosives at a time. 

With the completion of Gandhi’s fast a chance is offered again for a parallel war in the West 
It would be a tragic error for Americans to assume 
Since the collapse of reconciliation efforts last 
autumn over 2,000 Indians have been killed in 
sentenced to be whipped. As Rajagopalachari told correspondent Stuart Emeny yesterday in 
Poona, it’s more than a question of Indian attitude toward the British government that is at 
It’s an incorrigible growth of an anti-western feeling’? that may drive a barrier between 
the West and India for decades. To release Gandhi—whose fast by the way was ignored by the 
British BBC—is the first step necessary, and it should be done now. 


Raids Soften Europe for Invasion 


By S. L. SOLON 

London Correspondent, The New Leader 
LONDON (By Cable), March 4—As I write this, the Luftwaffe is replying to the RAF 
blasting of Berlin with a sparse sprinkling of bombs on London. The ack-ack barrage is almost 
enough to make the whole city vibrate, and the spectacular shells give the display a Luna 


A blitz veteran at my side on the roof tells me that there is 
only a handful of German planes about. 
answer to what we gave them,” he said. Berlin headlines undoubtedly 
will claim mighty destruction when the only effect, personally vouched 
for, is to have awakened firewatchers. 

It is now clear to Air experts in Britain that the Luftwaffe is 
rapidly declining in quantity and quality. 
blunder was to reduce the training program causing half-finished 
airmen to gradually replace Luftwaffe aces. 
make the same. mistake. 
there was strong pressure to abbreviate RAF training, air leaders, 
looking towards the future, resisted the temptation. 
that British crews are unchanged in quality while the German are 
This advantage is now beginning to tell. 


“It’s a hell of a weak 


Goering’s irreparable 


The British did not 
Even during the Battle of Britain when 


The result is 


It is very likely that Allied forces here are rapidly 
approaching morale and efficiency peak. Confidence in their training and weapons, tanks and 
The general feeling here is that before the fine edge is blunted by 


There is no illusion that the 


riots, some 6,000 imprisoned, some hundreds 


U.S. Plays Down 
Loose Talk, Luce Bill 
Killed in House 


By DANIEL BELL 


Few policies in current American history are 


destined to be of greater importance than the 
skyways policy now being hammered out in 
Britain and the United States. 

Sumner Welles called last week for “a start 





now” on working out post-war economic prob- 
lems, and Secretary of Navy Knox the 
same day for a parley to sccure post-war bases. 


asked 


Uppermost in their minds is the problem of 
Air competition and Air transport. The -out- 
come of this question may be the determining 
factor in the Anglo-American economic future. 


The problem is posed by the English pub- 
lication “The Statist”: “Great Britain in 
the nineteenth century was able to gird her 
Empire only because of her possession of 
the necessary coaling stations and naval 
bases. The twentieth century has already 
shown itself to be the century of air trans- 
port. It cannot be said that Britain at the 
opening of 1943 is as favorably placed for 
competition as her friendly rival over the 
Atlantic.” 


Here are the major facts in the British crisis: 


1. In the years between World War I and 
World War II Britain paid for most of her 
imports with money earned by English shipping. 

he trade of 


English bottoms carried most of the 
the world. Her outlook for shipping after this 


war is gloomy. A report by the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, issued last 
week, forecasts that England’s mercantile ma- 
rine will yield leadership to the United States. 


2. The war has spurred tremendous expansion 


of Air transport. Few will predict how far 
Air transport will surpass shipping, but it is 
generally agreed that future traffic revenues 
will come from the air and not the seas. British 








WillkieJumpsGun on’44 Election 
GOP Tories Spur Drive for Bricker 


By T. R. GREENE 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON.—Realizing that the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination can be contested 
and won by his popular appeal in every state 
where primaries are permitted, Wendell Willkie 
has shocked the orthodox GOP politicians by 
nominating himself for the 1944 presidency and 
launching a campaign to steal the designation 
from the Taft-Vandenberg-Hoover-McCormick 
isolationist clique. 

Should Mr. Willkie win these primaries, he 
will automatically go into the convention with 
414 votes legally pledged to him. He will need 
just another few states to clinch the nomination. 
This 414-bloc comprises more votes than any 
candidate received in the early balloting of the 
1940 Republican convention. 

Willkie is already building. primary. machinery 
in almost two dozen key state areas. These 
states are analyzed by political observers as 
good campaigning ground for Mr. Willkie. Many 
of them are peopled by industrial workers, men 
and women who are first generation Europeans 
from nations whose cause is being championed 
against the isolationists. The Hoover-McCormick 
bloc will find “the international issue” a hard 
one to ride and win votes on among these 
groups. 

In many of these states John L. Lewis’ miners 
have considerable influence, and it’s a foregone 
conclusion that Lewis will back Willkie again. 

Aside from Mr. Willkie, the GOP field, from 
which the Republicans hope to pull a figure with 
sufficient prestige to defeat a Roosevelt-backed 
nominee, there are only mediocre personalities, 
judged on a vote-getting basis. 

There is the rather competent middle-of-the- 
road Governor of Minnesota, Harold E. Stassen, 


Soviet-Polish Friction Jeopardizes 


Allies, Ukranian 


[This is the second of a series of three 
articles by Leon Dennen on the Slavic ques- 
tion. The first, last week, dealt with the plans 
of the Vatican and the Kremlin. A copydesk 
error placed Pope Pius XII as the apostolic 
delegate to Poland. The Vatican delegate was 
his predecessor, Pope Pius XI. Mr. Dennen, 
author and journalist, is intimately acquainted 
with the East European scene, of which he 
has made several studies. ] 


The acrimonious debate now raging between 
Moscow and the Polish Government in London 
over the restoration of Poland’s 1939 borders 
is just another indication of the shaky po- 
litical structure upon which the unity of the 
United Nations is based. 

Although the successful prosecution of the 
war demands the avoidance of friction—which 
might be exploited to advantage by Goebbels 
— in the ranks of the United Nations, the 
tragedy of the situation is that the hush-hush 
policy both in Washington and London is of 
little help. 

Unlike Roosevelt and Churchill, the maste1 
of the Kremlin is considera- 
tions of war from pursuing his aims. Not that 
Stalin’s claim upon the Polish Ukraine as well 
as upon Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Finland, 
Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia is anything 
new, as our gullible and grossly naive news- 
paper and radio commentators would have us 
believe. Russia never relinquished her claim 
to these territories even after she was forced 
into the war in June, 1941, on the side of the 
Allies, It is simply that the cunning stage 


not deterred by 


Claims Ignored 


manager of the Kremlin was waiting for an 


opportune moment (such as the recent suc- 
cesses of the Red Army) to put forward 
openly his demands. 

In the present Russo-Polish quarrel over 


borders the bone of contention are the Eastern 
borders of Poland comprising Volhynia, Galicia 
and the region bordering White Russia. Negli- 
gible to Russia from an economic point of 


view—Volhynia and Galicia are rich in grain 
and some minerals while the region around 
White Russia is mostly marshy—the quarrel 
borders.is primarily political. 
(Continued on Page Six) 


the In a 


over 





who will be in the Navy in June. This will give 
him the added dash of a campaign in uniform. 

Stassen ousted the Farmer-Labor Party from 
power, but an intelligent foreign policy—he 
is for international peacetime cooperation with 
our Allies—and a careful handling of industrial- 
labor relations in explosive Minnesota—-has 
given him a liberal veneer. He was Willkie’s 
de facto Midwest political campaign manager in 
1940. He probably would 
be willing to slip into the 
vice-presidential spot on a 
Willkie ticket. 

The most energetic con- 
tender for the GOP nomi- 
nation is Governor John 
W. (No-federal-money-for- 
relief) Bricker of Ohio. He 
earned the hatred of the 
Ohio jobless in the ’thirties 
when he virtually starved 
them by refusing to permit 
federal funds to be used for 
home relief when the Ohio machinery went 
bankrupt and broke down. 

He is the first choice of the MeCormick-Hoover 
cabal. This clique controls the GOP National 
Committee as well as the thousands of tiny 
party units all over the nation. It is a simon- 
pure isolationist group which is determined to 





Willkie 


win with Bricker on a Borah-like platform 
studded with rugged individualism. 
Bricker’s supporters originally planned to 


keep him well hidden, shaking hands with party 
workers, making speeches, but avoiding pub- 
licity which would show him to the people as a 
direct aspirant for the nomination. Willkie’s 
genius for publicity is a tough thing to contest 
so early. However, Willkie’s current campaign- 
ing has forced Bricker into the open. 

With Governor Dewey of New York pledged 
to fulfill his term which expires in 1946, with 
GOP Senators Taft and Vandenberg—frequently 
mentioned as presidential timber—ruled out by 
their own accurate appraisal of their weakness 
as votegetters, the Republican field is limited to 
Bricker, Stassen and Willkie. 

In the Democratic camp there are no 
fortunate clear-cut lines. The President 
to be in the White House when the peace pacts 
are drawn. But he knows that only a crisis 
threatening the nation’s security will win 
him. And no such crisis seems ahead. 

If he runs and is defeated, the President's 
prestige will eliminate him from the post-war 
bargaining counters. He will have fought in 
vain. If the Democrats lose with another can- 
didate, the President can then show tl 
people would have preferred him to lead them 
out of war. He is then faced with the per 
plexities of finding someone sufficiently strong 
to carry a ticket, but one who would talk and 
act in “the spirit of the Four Freedoms.” 

This is a difficult job in Washington toda: 
Vice-President Wallace cannot win in 1944, ir 
the opinion of the best-informed and optimist 
New Dealers. The War Manpower Commission 
job has ruled out McNutt, even if his past po 


such 


wants 


for 
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relations with Midwest 1 not. Besides 
the New Deal machine would not fully back 
him. This leaves them with Economie Stabilizer 








James F. Byrnes and Supreme Court Just 
William O. Douglas 

30th men are popular, both men are middle 
of-the-road New Dealers. T P i i 
make Byrnes a strong p lent proba 
if the White House woul f t 
many internecine battles ru 
every other “czar” shingtons s Ww i 
War II history. 

But the President has to pull 
the props out of men who gain too much power 
in Washington. Mr. Roosevelt must take his 

(Continued on Page Six) 





Tory M.P. Perkins, speaking in the Commons 





debate on civil aviation, said: “Six 1] > flying 
boats of the future—and the future is very 
near—can carry in one year over the Atlantic 
more passengers than the Quer Mary. The trip 
will take 10 hours or less against 5 days of the 


superliner.”’ 


3. Under present military arrangements, 


British Airplant production is limited to 
building fighter- and bomber-type planes, 
while Americans are building cargo- and 
transport-types. This fact precipitated the 
debate in Commons late last year and 
brought out the expressions of fear over 
the expansion of Pan-American airways. 


The threat of Pan-American to Empire Air 
lines was harped on insistently to 
prompt the speech by Congresswoman Clare 
Luce, who is friendly to Pan-American and 
whose campaign manager, Sam Pryor, Jr., 
GOP national committeeman from Connecti- 
cut, is vice-president of Pan-American. 


so as 





4. The Commons debate brought out, in the 
speech by Perkir that “in the Pacific the 
Americans have complete monopoly. As far 
as I can see there is no prospect of a British 
air line ever operating in th acifi In the 
South Atlantic also the Americans have a com- 
plete monopoly. In the North Atlantic—and I 
include the southern route of the North Atlantic 
—I believe that for every British-owned air 
liner crossing it there are at least two Amer- 
ican, In Africa the Americ were given 





an entree. ... 

A more outspoken opinion was given by 
Peter Masefeld, Air correspondent of the 
British Sunday Times: “The government 
appears to be evading the issue and to be 
afraid of offending the United States, which 
not only is building up a virtual monopoly 
in transport aircraft among the United 
Nations, but is acquiring nearly all the 
operational experience on the more impor 
tant air routes.” 





On the American side, the f ving fears 
are voiced: 

1. That under war pre t United States 
is building $5,000,000 wort f airports over 
the world, with U.S ney ind it some of 
these airports, particularly thos n British 
soil, will revert to those count. fter t var 
Speakers at the Hou Fo \ffairs Com 
mittee hearings cited the case of New Zealand 
where 105 a rts W I t ar 1arged to 
the United States, t Ur Kingdom 
Airlines were using t r the fields will 
revert to Britis! yners In Canada, the 
United States i i t tur? ver to 
Canada one yea fter t ‘ f the war all 
permanent airport fa It ther with 
lend-lease funds. In Af Pan-A built 
airways fro ( t the A West coast 
ar elng t O eas Air- 

ay 

2. F g » lanes 
I ng routes g ‘ i 
w he Am ‘ need 

nse r the 


(Continued on Page Seven) 





Congresswoman Clare Luce 
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Japs Block Allies, Control 
Key Supply Routes 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 


The current “China Girl’ 
heating for a particularly happy ending. 
' riumphal personal appearances in leading American 


story doesn’t appear to be 


cities has been trying Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s health, and 
dne wonders how long her strength can hold out. But of far 
greater interest is exactly how long her confidence and en- 
thusiasm can hold out in the face of difficulties which ill- 
starred her Chinese mission from the start. 

China wants and needs action in the East. It is true that 
we have a Pacific front, but no Asiatic front. It is true, 


too, that considered in the 
realism, Japan is getting stronger 
and not “weaker all the time.” 
In a few weeks, seizing British 
and Dutch areas which held 90% 
of the world’s rubber production, 
60% of the tin, and a greater 
oil production than the Nazis 





Scots Protest 
Tory Land 
Monopoly 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

GLASGOW, January (by Mail). 
—The world has broken out into 
a rash of “postwar plans,” and 
there is, of course, one for Scot- 
land, too. But many persons are 
beginning to wonder if the Gov- 
ernment is really in earnest about 
it—as large scale buying up of the 
land and speculation in big estates 
has become a national scandal. 

Large-scale purchases of Scot- 
tish land are continuing. Special 
inquiries made in London disclose 
that London estate agencies, on 
behalf of various clients, are con- 
stantly looking to Scotland for 
these transactions. At a time 
when the future of Scotland is 
being so widely discussed, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres come 
under the hammer and are bought 
by estate agents and companies 
for new owners and interests, 
who for some reason or other, 
prefer to remain anonymous. 

The explanation is that inves- 
tors dre finding that it is no 
longer economic to buy properties 
in the South. The financial and 
real-estate journals are full of 
gleeful reports of how well the 
néw purchases are being received 
by investors and their represen- 
tatives. 

The news has broken slowly, 
but for Scots this is no heavy, 
technical economic development 
that can’t be understood by the 
ecoinmon people. Its meaning is 
being taken only too well. Alarm, 
one would say, is widespread in 
many sections of public opinion. 

“Soldiers in Scottish regi- 
ments,” one editorial comment- 
ed bitterly, “scattered all over 
the globe will read this news 
with interest. While they are 
fighting and dying for their 
country, far-seeing gentlemen 
are buying it up... .” 

It is plain, of course, that this 
is no “agricultural” venture, but 
pure and simple speculation. “It 
is now difficult for the war pro- 
fiteer,” a columnist writes, “the 
successful gambler in aircraft or 
whisky shares to invest his money 
in Burma or Malaya, so he has 
turned his attention to Scotland,” 

There has been considerable 
public protest. Why, it is asked, 
should a Government which has 
such great plans for Scotland’s 
future stand by and allow this 
to go on? The new landlords hope 
at some future time to sell the 
land again and make a profit at 
the Government’s expense. 

The socialist weekly, The Glas- 
gow Forward, commented in a 
recent issue—‘The nation, we are 
told, is entitled to own the new 
power plants that are to be built 
in the Highlands. If the nation 
should own the water power, 
surely it should own the land.” 
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perspective of hard-headed 





have taken in all Europe, the 
Nipponese came into a formidable 


Empire. A Chinese and Allied 
victory drive in the Orient is 
hopeless without a continental 
campaign. 


Will the Chinese get their 
front in the East? Is it even 
likely that aid-to-China will be 
substantially increased? De- 
spite Mme. Chiang’s valiant 
efforts, charm unfortunately is 
not caleulated to be exchanged 
at the moment for troops and 
bombers. 

The basic obstacles are these: 
1. The Get-Hitler-First strategy 
which dominates all the Allied 
military schedules. 2. The iso- 
lation of China from the India- 
Burma supply route. 

The hurdlers over the first ob- 
stacle are a motley crew combin- 
ing Chinese nationalists, certain 
anti-fascist strategists like Edgar 
Snow who believe that Japan 
must be beaten first, and a fringe 
of reactionary imperialists, like 
Rep. Melville Maas, who see spoils 
in the Orient. Lin Yutang is a 
persuasive ideologue; Snow is a 
well-informed observer; and peo- 
ple like Maas and Col. McCor- 
mick are sounding a line which 
is “good sense” in many Tory 
and business circles. But none 
of them is likely to make any real 
political or military headway. The 
United Nations are plainly com- 
mitted to the offensive against 
Nazism; and at the moment the 
critical North African campaign 
is tying up most of the Allied 
shipping and supply power. 

As a more immediate per- 
spective, there is the plan for 
a gigantic pincer squeeze on 
Burma by forces pushing from 
India and China. Concrete moves 
have been made in that direc- 
tion. Fieldmarshal Sir John 
Dill (British Chief-of-Staff) 
and General H. H. Arnold (U. 
S. Air Chief) met recently 
with Chiang Kai-shek in Chung- 
king. In India, Gen. Wavell and 
Gen. Stillwell have been map- 
ping their campaign. For the 
first step clearly must be the 
reopening of the Burma Road, 
the recapture of Burma from 
the Japanese, to clear transpor- 
tation of supplies over land 
routes. 

15,000 tons each month used to 
traverse the Burma Road. But 
the India-China air ferry remains 
a bottleneck. The present fleet of 
Curtiss Commandos, converted 
Douglas commercial planes, Boeing 
Stratoliners, and Consolidated 
Liberators is hardly enough to 
even put a dent in the stocks 
currently gathering dust in India. 
And most of what is being flown 
in is earmarked for the Amer- 
ican Air Forces anyway. 

How soon can the Allies blast 
open the Burma Road? It will be 
no easy job, and no quick one 
either. There is the Eastern in- 
vasion route from Assam, India, 
which works through one of the 
world’s worst jungles. There is 
the route moving south from 
Yunnan inChina—but the Chinese 


there lack the heavy weapons. 
There is, finally, the’ route up 
from Rangoon on the Indian 


ocean—with Lashio, on the China- 
Burma frontier, as the all-impor- 
tant post. 

All of these are rendered al- 
most prohibitive by weather con- 
ditions. March to May is the hot 
season. May to November brings 
the heavy rains, and the mon- 
soon’s blanket of mud renders 
military movement on a big scale 
practically impossible. Which 
leaves November to March. Which 
saves the five or six Jap divisions 
in Burma for almost a year. Mili- 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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British Laborites Bolt, as 


Tories Seek Whip-Hand 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
LONDON.—The Government coalition between the Con- 
servative and Labor parties is writhing in what appears to 
be its first serious political crisis this month. On the 
Beveridge debate, on a whole host of other issues, the Tories 
have been confident and daring enough to assume the 


whip-hand, with the result 
Labor Party are practically in 
revolt. 

The wrangle over the reports 
which Sir John Anderson and Sir 
Kingeley Wood turned in on the 
Beveridge plan finally got around 
to the counting of paragraphs. 
About 70%, it was estimated, of 
the Beveridge report had been 
accepted, which seemed to be sat- 
isfactory to Ernest Bevin, who 
is chief of the Trade Union Gen- 
eral Council. The leading Labor 
Party people seemed to be very 
sorely distressed. 

1. It seemed that the Govern- 
ment completely capitulated to 
the insurance interests by skirt- 
ing Beveridge’s drastic recom- 
mendations on that score. 

2. The principle of social se- 
curity was apparently hedged by 
the notion that all details were to 
be made dependent on the post- 
war financial situation. 

3. The failure to establish a 
Ministry of Social Security seemed 
to be an open indication of the 


Calif. Moves 
Towards Some 
Ham 'n Eggs 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 

LOS ANGELES.—There was a 
time, and not so long ago, when 
Ham-&-Eggs headquarters here 
was the wild-eyed hope for many 
thousands of Californians, dream- 
ing of nice and easy security. This 
week there was a quiet, official 
meeting there—of the Governor’s 
committee on pension legislation. 
And although its draft of recom- 
mendations was certainly far from 
radical, it was an indication both 
of the inroads the panacea-agita- 
tors have made and the oppor- 
tunism of Earl Warren in the 
State Mansion. 

Among those who participated 
in the meeting were Roy G. Owens, 
Ham-&-Eggs member; George H. 
McLain, representing the Citizens 
Committee for Old-Age Pensions, 
his own group, and Nathan T. 
Porter, for the Townsendites. 

The tentative program agreed 
upon embodied the following 
points: a burial fund to cover 
funeral expenses for pensioners; 
state, not county administration 
of the pension act; reduction of 
the age limit to 60 years; support 
of an emergency measure in the 
Legislature providing for pay- 
ment of a pension of $50 a month, 
to become effective immediately. 

This is, of course, a far cry 
from the pot-of-gold programs 
which used to be put together 
daily on the desks of Ham-&- 
Eggers. But there is the strong 
likelihood that this liberalization 
of the state’s pension legislation 
will go through directly. 











Franklin D. Roosevelt—Ten 


that whole sections of the 





Government’s insincerity. 


Or so a good section of the 
Parliamentary Labor Party felt 
in bolting the Government in the 
Commons vote. The clash was a 
serious one. At 11 Downing Street 
Party Leader Clement Atlee met 
with all the Labor leaders; the 
result were several heated ex- 
changes, some bitter sniping 
between Bevin and left-winger 
Emanuel Shinwell, and Bevin’s 
storming out of the meeting. The 
Labor Party’s base (for finances 
and votes) is in the trade unions. 
With Bevin and the political peo- 
ple at loggerheads, there may be 
new realignments shaping up for 
British national life. 


One very significant turn, on 
the part of the Young Tories, 
highlighted the cleavage. As the 
limping character of the Govern- 
ment’s Beveridge report emerged, 
a section of the Conservatives 
grumbled with the liber- 
als and laborites. They certainly 
didn’t want their party to be 
tagged as the lone anti-Beveridge 
party. The rebellion of the young 
Tories ended with the Labor Min- 
isters’ support of the Govern- 
ment. An insistent and united La- 
bor caucus might have won a sig- 
nal victory. 


along 
along 


But the victories are going the 
other way. When, for example, 
John Parker was chosen to make 
an address for the Labor Party, 
forthright political statement, 
which have been rare enough. But 
-arker’s opinions of British big- 
business are well-known, and the 
reactionary “1922 Committee” 
moved quickly to stop him. They 
wrote to Churchill. They told him 
that “the secretary of the Fabian 
Society” was going to make the 
address. It is reported that the 
Tory chief shuddered at the 
thought. The Labour Party was 
informed: “No Parker; No So- 
cialism.” The other day staid, 
sober, respectable George Walk- 
den, M.P., took over Parket’s as- 
signment. 





American Fed. of Labor 
Gains Million Members 


Proving that the war indus- 
tries are a fertile field for labor 
organization is the fact that of 
the close to a million member- 
ship gained by the American 
Federation of Labor, the largest 
gains have occurred in the war 
industries, specifically the metal 
trades unions. Large gains were 
also made by the common labor- 
teamsters, carpenters, rail- 
way clerks, textile workers, and 
seafarers unions. Thus bringing 
the total dues-paying member- 
ship of the AFL up to 5,482,581 
—the highest figure in its history. 
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By DANIEL BELL 
On Arthur Koestler 
RTHUR KOESTLER’S eélegiac lament in the 
Sunday Times several weeks ago, has brought 
the expected buzz of discussion and comment, 
from Max Lerner in PM to Michael Williams in 
Commonweal. 

Most of the discussion, to my wonder, has re- 
volved about the conventional ideographs of the 
left—Is Koestler for the war or isn’t he — has 
the character of the war changed, or hasn’t it— 
Is Koestler simply a tired radical or isn’t the 
world on the march? I think that most commen- 
tators have been misled by his melancholy tone, 
common to most of Koestler’s writing, and the 
precipitous time. 

Koestler’s statement that “. . . the scales are 
moving more to the conservative side, almost in 
direct proportion to the approach of victory; and 
that the people do not seem to mind very deeply— 
they are more interested in the Eight Army’s 
advance than in Cripps’ retreat” ... cannot be 
broken down in terms of a political tract (i.e., 
shall we make a deal with the Vatican, look what 
the State Department is doing, etc.). It must be 
understood more in terms of Koestler’s real argu- 
ment for a moral revival and a new emphasis of 
values. The American elections, the “burlesque 
Darlaniad,” the “melancholy Crippsiad,” are not 
augurs of reaction digging in as much as an 
essential demonstration that people don’t care. 
The men he saw on the battlefield, he says, did 
not part from life out of an enthusiasm for 
abstract democracy. They fought because it was 
a war for survival. 

Koestler’s article, written in 1948, is being 
taken as a “break with the war” as a “disillusion- 
ment,” etc. It is surprising that no one, has as 
yet, cited Koestler’s Scum of the Earth written 
in 1941, or his other recent writing. For his 
article in the Times follows in the stream of 
ideas expressed many times before. 

In Koestler there is a profound malaise not 
occasioned by the war, but of which the war is 
the most acute expression. The Je m’en foutism’ 
despair of France had eaten its way into him 
too, but what his experience had brought, par- 
ticularly in the French concentration camps, was 
a new regard for the individual. His worst fear 
and greatest disgust came to be the abject hum- 
iliation and loss of dignity and respect that an 
individual would be forced to endure. In this 
respect, Koestler’s evolution is like Silone’s— 
the emphasis shifts from changing the collective 
to transforming the individual. He writes in 
Scum of the Earth: 

“These 150 men of the Leper .Barrack were 
remnants of the International Brigade—once the 
pride of the European revolutionary movement, 
the vanguard of the Left. They had been the 
material for the first experiment since the 
Crusades to form an army of volunteers which 
would fight for a cosmopolitan creed. A strange 
historical constellation had focused Spain into the 
symbolical position of the Holy Land and had 
endowed the struggle for Madrid with the emo- 
tional content of the massacres for the Holy 
Sepulchre. ... 

“|. . And as in the case of their predecessors, 
their creed was cynically exploited by those who 
pulled the wires 
behind the scenes. 
The heroic horde 
was but an un- 
conscious tool of 
power politics and 
when it had 
played its role 
was sacrificed in 
an immense holo- 
caust, the memory 
of which would linger on for centuries and make 
any appeal to ideals or lofty inspirations stink 
in the nostrils of the common man. 

“The Third International had started the 
Crusade in the days when Spain became the 
battleground of Europe and Stalin backed the 
democratic horse. When he changed sides, he 
made a thorough job of it; he dropped Spain 
(as a betrothal gift to Fascism, long before any- 
one foresaw the marriage). 





“The survivors of the International Brigade— 
more than two-thirds had been killed in the 
battlefield—were thrown into French concentra- 
tion camps; not one of them was allowed to 
enter the Fatherland of the Proletariat, the 
country which had acclaimed them in hysterical 
hero-worship but then it was always said 
that the Party was not a philanthropic institu- 
tion.” 

That was the reaction of one sensitive man to 
the extinguished hopes of the Left. 

What remained?: 

“A cigarette end in the gutter was a reality, 
while political ideas had gradually lost all mean- 
ing... ten years of constant defeat had reduced 
them to what they were; and their fate merely 
exemplified what had happened to all of us, the 
European Left . .. they had been admired and 
worshipped, and thrown on the rubbish heap 
like a sackful of rotten potatoes, to putrefy.” 

But it was not only the Left, most of Europe 
was that way. Take Madame Suchet, a neighbor 
in the rue Vaugirard, a non-political person 
whose opinions were a composite of the 
political persons all over France. Here is a 
typical dialogue in 1939. She speaks: 

“Oh, Hitler is a swine all right. But if the 
Boches want a Hitler, was it our business to 
interfere?” 

“But Madame Suchet, he has attacked Poland, 
and Poland is our ally.” 
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“Quarantine the Aggressor" 


ATLANTIC OCEAN, 1941 
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APPOINTMENT AT CASABLANCA 


The Axis was worried. 





“T don’t know about politics, my dear monsieur, 
but I know this: everybody should mind his own 
business. If France were attacked, I am sure 
nobody would help us, and the Poles certainly 
wouldn’t care a hoot. So why should we care 
about them? We didn’t care about the Czechs, 
anyhow.” 

“It was really impossible to argue with Mme 
Suchet. She believed she stood ‘outside all 
parties and real independent, objective papers: 
Petit Parisien, Excelsior, Paris Soir and L’In- 
transigeunt. Her mind unconsciously reflected 
these opinions, and year by year it became more 
warped. Slowly but surely the forces which were 
in control of those independent papers had killed 
in her any loftier conception of humanity’s aims, 
had made her outlook on world affairs become 
narrow, cynical and egotistic; and had prepared 
her to regard the coming war not as a crusade 
for liberty and happiness of Europe, but as a 
war for Danzig.” 

But what was Koestler’s mood? His book ends 
on a note of strange, quiet weariness, his epilogue 
on a strange, sad hope. The first, on describing 
the procession of despair from Lisbon, finishes in 
biblical terms: “And the flood was forty days 
upon the earth and the waters prevailed upon the 
earth; but there was still no rainbow set in the 
clouds.” 

And the epilogue concludes: “A new movement 
will have to arise in a new moral climate where 
the means justify the end, and not vice versa. 
The creation of this climate—that is what I 
imagine I am fighting for.’ 

In his Sunday Times article too, Koestler con- 
cludes “the task will be to use the coming breath- 
ing space as best we can.” 

There is little comfort in this for those who 
would make political capital out of Koestler’s 
statement on the war; and for those, partisans of 
the shrill, hackneyed slogans of the totalitarian 
left, who would read him out of the struggle 
altogether. He is on a different, lonely, road. 
1.G. on the Q.T. 

HE I. G. Farben cartel—that so-called pure 

expression of the aggressive Teutono-Prus- 
sian spirit—has moved its headquarters to Stock- 
holm, according to authentic reports from that 
capital. The move is obviously a hedge against 
the shape of things to come. American monopoly 
groups, which formerly were partners of German 
cartels, now hope to raze German industry, use 
its patents and industrial techniques, and slap 
down what could be a strong and crafty com- 
petitor. 

The Wall Street Journal provides an 
esting tip-off on what ,U. S. 
Says its Washington wire: 

“Axis reparations will be a big post-war prob- 
lem for some parts of U. S. big business. We 
hear oil companies already are forming a select 
committee to handle claims against Germany 
principally, They don’t want money reparations, 
are more interested in German assets outside the 
homeland, as in Switzerland.” 

The Swiss asset, though, is the I. G. Chemie, 
secret dummy holding company, which 
controlled most of its foreign properties, includ- 
ing the General Anilin company here. 

But “the secret international” plays many 2 
devious game. While loudly protesting its newly 
found virtues here, American corporations are 
still plying their old cartel policy in South Amer- 
ica with the old I. G. Farben companies. What 
happened there is that many Latin governments 
took over the I. G. Farben apparatus and their 
The old cartel deals still hold on 
sales and other restrictive practices. 
Large amounts of German capital are filtering 
out of Germany and settling in Latin-Ameriea, 
laying the basis for new trade agreements. 

The "Hate German" Madness 

Saws book and magazine market is now being 
flooded with works and articles that preach 

the “hate Germany” idea and “destroy the Ger- 

notions. These meet wide approval. 

The “hate German” theory started off on a 
simple when the British diplomat Lord 
Vansittart said there is but one Germany and 
its entire population is a danger to civilized life. 
They Emil Ludwig began talking of two Ger- 
manies, the sinister Prussian traditio. and the 
people. Now comes one Paul Winkler in a book, 
The Year Conspiracy, who talks of 
three Germanies—the peoples and a secret ruling 
class behind a Nazi clique which stems in direct 
line from the Teutonic Knights. He traces the 
history of this religious Order from the thirteenth 
century to show that it became the bearer of a 
policy of world domination. Its doctrines have 
permeated sections of the military, bureaucracy, 
and industrialists. 

Psychiatry also takes a hand in the person of 
Dr. Richard Brickner of Columbia, who in an 
article in the Atlantic and in a forthcoming book 
believes that. the Germans are paranoic and finds 
Hitler and the Nazi party are symptoms not 
causes of Germany's trouble. 

“What distinguishes the German aggression is 
megalomania—the sense of mission, the fanatic 
violence and above all the irrationality that in- 
variably accompanies it.” 

3ut why this emphasis on German, in all these 
examples? Why is Nazism only a German phe- 
nomenon? 
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or “three Ger- 
manies”—are these elements not present in most 
countries? Ave not the irrational elements, the 
“teutonism,” part of the make-up of most men? 


If there are “two Germanies,” 
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The Home Front Romanticlreland'sDeadandGone Jyside and Out 


By WILLIAM E. BCHN 


War Regionalism 
FUNNY thing is happening. For a day or two after Pearl 
Harbor we were all hotly united. We were mad—and al! mad 

at the same fellows. So by golly we were all set to fight and work 

and show the world that nobody can play tricks on us and get 
away with it. 

That was fifteen months Now I read the papers from over 
the country, and what I see is every city, every state, every region 
whooping it up for itself. It’s a strange thing. The papers carry 
the same news, the same syndicated columns, the same comic strips. 
The people listen to the same radio broadcasts. 
But—if the editorials and letters to the editor 
furnish a reliable guide—when they think 
it is about the welfare of some special little 
neck of the woods, 

Take, for example, a nice little fight be- 
tween Seattle and San Francisco. The Wat 
Production Board for the entire West Coast 
is located in the bright and inspiring Cali- 
fornia port. War production in Oregon and 
Washington is carried on under the super- 
vision of this regional body. There is, of 
course, a district office in Seattle. The thing 
is intolerable! Seattle is lower than, inferior to, subject to fellows 
appointed in Washington and functioning in California. 

The feeling of the Northwest against sunbaked California is 
an old story, and it has its funny aspects. I would not say pre- 
cisely that folks in the apple country dislike California. They are 
rather scornful of it. What do they have down there but a lot of 
sunshine? They can’t even raise a respectable fog. Everything 
is artificial—even the girls. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and an impressive array 
of civic leaders made request that the Northwest have a WPB 
regional office of its own. San Francisco, they said, could have no 
insight into the needs of a section so far away and so different. 
Harry B. Fair, the San Francisco regional director, made answer: 
“The WPB can’t be all chopped up and still work efficiently.” 

But there is war—and not just against the Japs. The Deputy 
Regional Director and the District Priorities Manager, both loyal 
Seattle men, have resigned. They bitterly state that Northwestern 
men cannot be expected to run to San Francisco for orders. It goes 
against the grain. It is beneath the dignity of the heroes of the 
Northwest. Let the Regional Director send up Californians and 
see if they can do better 
Hollywood Slipping 
segs , too, have their feuds 


to exhibit a seamless solidarity to an un- 








Even the sunny southern exposure 


of California fails 
Phan iren world. The Los Angeles Times camries an account of 
the new prosperity of San Diego in which the green-eyed monste} 
is but faintly concealed beneath a veil of patronage. 

The bright capital of real estate and glamor girls has long 
admired itself as the miracle city. In no time at all it became the 
cynosure of the nation. Its population grew so fast that it had 





the census — jumping. Its prosperity, far more secure than 








that of the old Forty-niners, was based on of 
the entire nation. 

San Diego, by contre is a mer It th 
port. It canned fish. Its ! humble folk 
who made their in humdrum ways—let’s say like fellows 





who live in Jersey City or Bridgeport 

That is what was. Cinderilla has blossomed out as a princess 
As the Times rather enviously remarks: “Most of us in Los Angeles 
still think of San Diego a lovely, peaceful town of 150,000 o1 
200,000. Right now San Diego’s food rationing is based on a 
population of 400,000, including a daily average of 15,000 service 
men. ... Every day the Chamber of Commerce gets many letters 





from persons who wish to come here for jobs. . The government 
is building 3500 cottages, but they say 10,000 re are néeded. 
This is in addition to the several bie housing projects already built 





and operating. . But San Diego is expecting to proceed as a 
city of 400,000 or better after the war. One man who was a 
sheet metal worker a few | 
Here is the old bonanza psychok ‘ 
humble neighbor town. It’s ‘rather irksome. 
Down With Harvard 
IKE F.P.A., I always got a special thrill out of every beating 
the Michi 





ars ago is now employing 7,000 men 


all over 





team gave the boys from Cambridge. If Freud 











and Jung had never come along. I might have gone to my grave 
thinking that this fervor against the crimson was but the natural 
feeling of fine, upstanding sons of the West against the effete and 
feebly pretentious aristocrats of the East. But then came modern 
psychology, and we learned that the root of our feeling was a 





secret and ill-concealed admiration. 

But the Chicago Tribune and Congressman Harness have gone 
too far. They say that there are enough young Harvard lawyers 
in Washington to fill the Army rosters and solve the manpowe1 
problem. At least this seems to me to be t upshot of a burni 
editorial in the Tribune of last Saturday. Mr. Harness, 
Tribune snorts, says he has been informed that there “are a multi 














tude of young Harvard graduates holding down in the legal 
departments of the office of price administration and war pro- 
duction board when they ought to be holding up a rifle in the 


infantry.” 

Much as I dislike the sons of John Harvard, I refuse to allow 
the defense of our country to be turned over to them. We } 
from Michigan, Wisconsin and Purdue ought to | : 
at Hitler. It ma € 
University of Chicago, despite the peculiarities of their president, 
may be able to serve as water-boys or stretcher-bez 


} 


Mr. Congressman, this should be an all-American team. 





be that even a couple ot 
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This ric goulash piopvel ) epends mal \ mm tne tact 
Mr. Joseph Weine: as born in Russia a? ves in New York 
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Well, ‘Georgt is me g his 77th birthday by running 
office of City Commissioner down in Daytona Beach, Florida 
Read all about it in the letter to the editor on Page &. Then heh 


vive George a birthday showe1 











By ERNEST BOYD 
- YEATS. 1865-1939. By Joseph Hone. The Macmillan Company. 535 puges. $6.00. 

eHIS line from one of Yeats’ bitterest and most disillusioned poems comes naturally 

to mind when reading this excellent biogr aphy. He was surely the last romanticist 
of his country, and he is “dead and gone,” he is “‘with O’Leary in the grave,” to con- 
clude the quotation. His romantic life and thought are here recorded as faithfully as 
his long personal knowledge of the poet and his familiarity with his work make it 
possible for Mr. Hone. 

It was not an easy task, as the comments of some of the reviewers painfully 
prove. Mr. Clifton Fadiman, for example, while inaccurately stating that Yeats is 
buried in Ireland, toys with the horrific thesis that Yeats was a Fascistically -minded 
reactionary. An English minor poet, Cecil ——— sancacaeanig i eee 

toberts solemnly declares that Wordsworth was esoteric poseur with a predilection for English 
a superior poet and denounces Yeats as a snob, ‘“socicty” people had too many facets to be dis- 
a poseur, a humbugging spiritualist, and the re- missed in this way. During the great strike of 
cipient of easy money from English and Amer- 1913 he wrote for The Irish Worker, in his youth 
ican admirers, “an Irish rebel in receipt of the he was actively associated with James Connolly, 
and he used his influence on behalf of the prison- 
ers after the 1916 rebellion. 


+ 








Sritish pension,” and a_ writer of “wobbly 
rhythms and bad rhymes.” 

These truths and partial truths have as little 
bearing on the life and achievement of the great 
poet as some of the preposterous lines of which themselves exlusively with rather arid de- 
Wordsworth was guilty have on his position in bates as to the comparative merits and demerits 
English literature. If Mr. Hone’s volume fails of his earlier and later poetry. Mr. Hone, very 
to prove anything else, it most emphatically  vightly, neglects purely literary discussion, and 
demonstrates that neither a partiality for admir- concentrates on the by no means simple task of 
ing English ladies of title, nor the financial as- giving an adequate account of Yeats the man 
sistance which this wholly uncommercial genius and his manifold, often apparently contradictory, 
received from various sources, in any way af- activities. Typical, for example, of Yeats’s inter- 
fected Yeat’s independence of mind where his art ests and his courage, were his activities in the 
and his country were concerned. In fact, his life- Irish Senate. The obscurantists had determined 
long and unconcealed belief in Irish independence. to make Ireland the only civilized country in 
Western Europe where divorce is impossible. 
When the subject came up for debate Yeats said: 
“I think it tragic that within three years of this 
country gaining its independence, we should be 


weet recent commentators on Yeats concern 


so far from promoting his material interests, 
handicapped them, and his refusal of a knight- 
hood, his lifelong preoccupation with the cultural 
advancement of Ireland, are the tangible proofs 
of his independence. Mr. Hone stresses a fact discussing a measure which the minority con- 
which perhaps only an Irishman can really under- — siders grossly oppressive.” He was careful to 
stand when he says that Yeats “never thought of | point out that he was speaking for the Protestant 
the English—even if there were times when he minority and that nobody could compel any 
preferred to live among them—as anything but Catholic to divorce contrary to his religious no- 
foreigners.” An TIrishman’s detachment from tions. “We against whom you have done this 
England is natural, it is not a sign of hatred, thing are no petty people. We are one of the 
and is no more unusual than the nationality of great stocks of Europe. We are the people of 
her people, which does not preclude them from 3urke; we are the people of Grattan; we are the 
iking other countries and living in them from people of Swift, the people of Parnell. We have 
time to time. created the most of the modern literature of this 
Irish intellectuals, whether “native” Irish or country. We have created the best of its political 
Anglo-Irish, have always been cosmopolitan, but intelligence.” 
like true cosmopolitans they have rarely lost Needless to say, his side was defeated. With 
their nationality. Once English became the lan- the most idiotic censorshin laws Eire has vetoed 
guage of the country it was inevitable that this almost all her important writers, regardless of 
small, poor country should have to export its their religion or lack of it. The great roll-call 
f Irish names m literature has given the country 
no pride in its intellectual achievements: Sean 
O’Faolain and Frank O’Connor remain to suffer 








writers and artists. and that even those who re- 
mained at home could only hope to exist with the 
ider public to which English 





tance of the v 








access. Their contributions in propor- the blight which the obscurantists have put upon 
population have been enormous, and the country. Reading this life of Yeats one is 
following the tradition when he com- touched, not only by the loss sustained by the 





j lism with his cosmopolitan disappearance of the last of the literary giants, 
fame. Mr. Hone consistently traces the workings but also by the fact that Eire has determined 
of these « characteristics of the cultured Irish that we shall never look upon his like again. 
throughout Yeats’s career. The record in this The Anglo-Irish may have come to the country 
under far from promising circumstances, but they 
ave repaid their debt by giving the country a 
inique place on the literary map. 


1 a definite nationa 








tantial volume admirably demonstrates the 





wide scope of Yeats’s activities and interests. 
This man whom some would like to discuss as an 


Inside the Underground 


By FRANCES KEENE 

THE SILENT WAR. By Jon B. Jansen and Stefan Weyl. Lippincott. 357 pages. $2. 
INCE America’s entry into the war, there have been at least a dozen books of an 
informational character that have stressed, with varying emphasis and accuracy, 
the importance of the Underground movements to an Allied Nations victory. The 
bulletins of the different gover nments-in-exile also discuss the activities of the Under- 
grounds of Europe, and a partial estimate of the scope, activities, and objectives of 

these groups may be obtained from their study. 
3. far the best book I have seen on the subject is “The Silent War,” by Jansen 
and Weyl. This is an unemotional, almost routine account of the breakdown within 
Germany, the fate of the workers’ movements, the pattern of day -to-day resist ince. 


with directness and sincerity sis 
. and the undoubted to indicate a breedening beats of resistance in 
future is contained in the chapter, Between 


do. 








The book is v 
(the translation is admirabl 
authenticity of the information lends it a cachet 








lacking to most other works dealing with this Despair aud Hope. It closes with a detailed ac- 

subject. count of youth resistance among the essentially 
To those who have followed with interest tn i-political youngsters who form the large block 

bits of information in the press, the news ot of the ideologically untrained. 

sabotage. of manifestations. of organized re These boys have banded together, according to 

sistance, who have read with mingled hope and reports forwarded to the New Beginning group 


that to which Weyl and Jansen belong), and have 

few weeks ago, who have heard, perhaps, from called themselves “The Pack.’ 

returning Americans or from recently emigrated “What kept the Pack together was their 
lriving despair ot hatred of the Nazi regime because it took 


Europeans of the unrest and driving of 
millions under Hitler, this book brin ential away their chances to have a good time while 


hopelessness of the stand of the Marseillais a 





background material. It presents a picture of they were young. They hated the compulsory 
the nature of this resistance that should be aspect; they hated the drilling, the hypo- 





studied if we are to eval 





) s¢ ‘ valuate the worth, in fina critical speeches; they hated the war which 











conflict, of the news we read and the stories we they knew was comir They wanted to be 
ar about the Undergrounds. free. The practical result of their feelings 
One of the more interesting elements of this Was that they carried on unceasing warfare 

book is the lack of hhysteria revealed in the ac against the Hitler Youth .” (p. 257). 

count of the remy at Work—Surveillance, A It would be of interest to compare this account 
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est, Prison. his is an anecdotal chapte: of a spontaneous resistance group with those of 
ictiv s it recounts differ sharply, for i other observers whose experiences must surely 
from the schyzophrenic undirected gestures re have turned up some analogous human develop- 
ently rric { out in H (Sam Grafton, by nents. How broad is this basis of politically un- 
he ly commentator who rightly educated self-centered resistance? How far can 
s in t ue | as one count on those whose chief reason for re- 
yu ¢ ecause unorganized) ellion is, as these authors have stated, the desire 
is for its emphasis on lack “to live their own lives?” 
of men and material, in the work The final chapter on the Coming Revolution in 
planned resistance and dissemination of in Germany o me at once the most provoca- 
rmat I forfe e of « tic tive and t ist satisfying in the book. This 
es frequer quit f ce and verhaps is implicit in the nature of the problem 
_ nder discussion. The obvious grasp Jansen and 
] a 1is d — have of the potential of revolt, their wide 
nization. p: \ e the 7 wake realization of the pitiful numerical in- 
We; a ery close twent) equality between the trained and untrained, cause 
ear-old d nd of Italy. The latter’s wo1 them to treat the problem of post-war Germany 
” : or 5 1 eve sp n a tent manner. The platform suggested 
effective (as. for e ple, in the su by the heart, namely a spontaneous fraternizing 
. ean he escap f R } betwee ninions of the regime and the oppressed 
Lussu a Nit ‘ Lip ) ‘ f Germar is s sted as a solution by 
es nts of § ! it g that took place 
" ce , een the Cossacks and the people of Petrograd 
( ‘ March, 1917. The authors state that “It wil 
‘ ‘ ) ve ditfe n the ir.” This is no 
} ( “N t p ns we Noi re “If we art ) 
eth ie ( \ I ( jn, not or he wal he peace, the 
< ‘ ig 1emocrat Germal nust ¢ ree in the place 
‘ ( e eve i in aggress German) 
ri arce ( The last g 1€ jOOK ¢ i a 4 
! a yrogra r aestruc I e I 
€ L R ! pow e mi Jas 
; I ) Fascist reg ent its ma 
te i rove el f 
A = peo copy he Re 
‘ 7 S | planned « on t needs ‘ 
sa \ eople ( 6). B could w f f 
ete. There $s f scussion of r ls of ef ating su a pre 
ite a A DIE ! con zran yf interplay between forces actu: it 
nunications e outside e sing! de o naz state and potentia on the 
seeme " *h within the Reict 











By MATTHEW LOW 
‘Fre huge audience wailed and wept. The song of the Hebrew 
prayér for the dead 1 —_ out through the hall, memorializing 
the Jewish victims of the Nazis, and tears streamed down the faces 
of Jews and Gentiles alike. The “Stop Hitler Now” meeting in 
Madison Square Garden this week was full of deep tragedy, an 
unforgettable evening. ... We sat on the stery of the desertions 
from the Richilieu so long, it finally got away fron ind broke 
the other day in the daily press. 

. Several weeks ago Johannes % 
Steel, on the air and in his New 
York Post column, spoke ecyn- 
ically of “the alleged incarcera- 
tien of Erlich and Alter.” Now 
that the Soviet Embassy has offi- 
cialy announced their execution 
3 months ago, Steel is on the —4WA- Ss b a 
spot. Did he know? and how? By the way, when Theodore Dan 
announced that at his seheduled symposium the Erlich-Alter 
question would be taken up, Pierre Cot and J. Alvarez Del Vayo 
strangely failed to show up! Plans for the movie life of Eddie 
Rickenbacker are going ahead. Assigned to the seript are con- 
servative right-winger Alva Johnston and liberal left- -winger Paul 
Green, representing no doubt the interests of capital and labor, 
respectively. . The story which the New York Times revealed 
in a special story this week—of how General Emile Bethouart, 
now in Washington, escaped court-martial in French Morocco by 
the November 7 invasion—was first told in these columns in our 
“Behind the North African Campaign” feature. 

t ~ . 





R“ Star Chamber:—At that time Erlich and Alter were still 
alive. Protests to the Soviet Foreign Office were coming in 

from all over the world (and Wendell Willkie in Moscow interceded 
vainly with Molotoff). One day the Polish Ambassador, after 
many proddings, went to the Kremlin to make inquiries. Molotoff 
Was out, so he was ushered into the office of—André Vyshinsky! .. 
Vyshinsky sat there coldly. and couldn't for the life of him (and 
we mean the life of him) understand why there should be any fuss. 
Clearly they were Nazi spies. And Alter was a Russian, any- 
way... . “But,” the Ambassador protested, “Eriich has been a 
Socialist and revolutionary idealist tor almost half a century!” 
“Soe what?” snapped Vyshinsky (who was the Moscow Trial prese- 
cutor). “But,” the Ambassador continued, “he is a Jew!” ... 
“So what?” Vyshinsky shot back again. “Look at Leon Tretsky!” 

. The Ambassador was taken aback. He stared at him blankly, 
shrugged his shoulders, and walked out. 

Ewcecuted us agents of the enemy. That kind of “truth” is on 
the mareh, and God help us if nothing can ston it! 

‘ ‘ 

his Is the Army, Too:—Of course, we don’t have any scientifie 

poll. But we’ve been making systematic inquiries among the 
ranks on the state of mind in the camps throughout the country. 
Morale: good. Spirit: high. ... But on the count of racial feeling, 
the depth of simple, ignorant bigotry is amazing. Soldier after 
soldier has told us of the same anti-Semitic stories, all with the 
same ugly pattern of prejudice as it crops up at mealtime, in the 
troop trains, just before lights go out. or when it raims, or when 
a leave-slip doesn’t come through, or when a dirty job has to be 
done, or when there’s a shortage of anything at all... . Fora 
while (we are told) it has taken the heart ovt of so many Jewish 
boys. ... Anil nothing is being done, when so many thines can be 
tried. The greatest opportunity in its way for democratic mass- 
education is presented, and except for isolated little ventures com- 
pletely muffed. . Naturally, | don’t expect to change millions of 
minds overnight, or to have all the men in the Army subjected to 
daily lectures from the sermon on the mount. But some effort to- 
wards inculeating a democratic spirit more than nominal is needed. 
And ‘how about the movies? Short, well-made, simple-minded 
films (i.e., Cagney. Muni, and Paul Robeson in a foxhole) can, we 
feel sure, work wonders. ... It may well be time for a kind of 
“Propaganda Ministry” to conduct psychological warfare on the 
home front! 











Sociology fer Broadway:—We don’t know much about shifting 

class structures or dislocations in the circulation of the élite— 
but we can spot a trend when we see one... . Walk into a night- 
spot, and the current glamou) are no longer the lads with 
luecre who for so many ages comn i the maitre d’hotel. There’s 
a new crowd in power, and it includes the pundit columnists, 
news correspondents, and radio commentators. (Soon, we hope, 
the waiters will get around to recognizing your Inside-&-Outer, 
and maybe serve him with a napkin and a glass of water, too.) 
C'est la guerre. The name commentators and the by-line writers 
hold forth, the gals: hang on every word, and the captains dash 
madly around giving them service. You see them all huddled over 
a table, discussing the Wallace speech, or North African polities 
or the shape of post-war planning—or maybe it’s t the latest 
dirty story over from Algiers? 

‘ 

Cvemredes and Crosses:—-Not exactly like Saul on the road to 

Damascus, the Commies have suddenly seen the light. The 





Comintern has changed its jine on religion, and the comrades are 
now crowding the pews. . in Mexico and Scuth America, this 
new turn for the Spanish C.P. and Mexican C.P. has not beeh 
without its drama and fireworks. The celebration of the birth of 
the Virgin of Guadeloupe was given a ctirious fillip with a Stalinist 
mass meeting, at which all believers were offered leaflets (not 
handed, but with a slow, sweet gesture, as if holy water were being 
earefully sprinkled) explaining the rediscovery of Spanish tra- 
‘h-State separation. 

... The defections have been heav \ number of prominent 
fellow-travelers have broken with the party. including Gonzalez 
Pera, UGT leader opposed to Cabarello; Aurelio Fernandez, CNT 
transmission-belter, and Lamonoda. A ncement has also been 
made of ihe expulsion of Marguerit« i The Mexican 
party has had other serious troubles which have split it. Three 
leaders of the pa fraction in the Chamb Deputies resigned. 
No. 1 Zapata Vela. Vidal Munoz, and Cesar 

t dey attacks on Vietor 

Pivert,-et al.. and “ as confessed that it was a 





dition, and reversing the old line of Chu 











Among them w 
Garizurieta (who led the Comn 
Serge, Mare 
hatehet-job on strict orders 
p Moresi & Co.:—A few mont igo there w v e literary 
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The Point of Rationing — Program to 
Equalize Food Supply, Protect Diets 


By Dr. MARK GRAUBARD 
VERY American is, on the whole, fully aware 
of the fact that rationing is not a means 
of limiting the supply of food. Rationing is a 
means whereby everybody gets an equal share. 
It is a protection rather than a restriction. Ex- 
perience has taught us this lesson already in 
the case of sugar and coffee. Before rationing 
was in effect it was difficult to get either. As 
soon as rationing was introduced everyone got 
his share and the store shelves have the products, 
The reasons why a country such as our own, 
whieh has an abundance of virtually all food 
jtems, should have rationing in this war are 
equally clear to the bulk of our population. We 
have been in the habit of helping other nations 
for the last few decades. We fed Europe, in 
part, after the Jast war and we have contributed 
generously to victims of disaster in many re- 
moter regions of the world. We are not being 
simply generous with our food at present. We 
are merely doing our duty in supplying our 
allies so that they can fight the common battle. 
Most Americans are even aware of the fact 
that there will in all likelihood be some ration- 
ing after the war until lands devastated by Nazi 
and Japanese fury can rebuild their agricultural 
sources of supply. There is no indication that 
even a small section of our population fails to 
accept ‘these needs and sacrifices, if they can 
be called that, with understanding and willing- 
ness; Yet the existence of rationing places a 
certain responsibility upon the government, 
‘We all know that in spite of our relative 
wealth and abundant food supply, a large sec- 
tio of our population has lived on an inade- 
quate diet and suffered certain visible and in- 
visible consequences of it. Rationing and short- 
ages which have come as a nesult of the war 
may serve to aggravate bad food habits and 
may:become a menace to health. The defense 
of the population lies in food education which 
should be a part of everybody’s concern and 
duty on the home front rather than a stereo- 
typed educational campaign imposed upon the 
public. Unless the public considers the food 
situation as its own obligation to its individual 
welfare, to the production front, and as its con- 
tribution to victory, the disturbance in the food 
distribution and its utilization in the home can 
become a menace to the health of the nation. 
Fortunately, that will not happen. 


S early as May 1941 the President foresaw 

the need of nutrition consciousness on the 
part of the population, on the part of business, 
government agencies and scientists. The Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference met then to discuss 
the various food problems and the eating habits 
of the country. Out of this conference emerged 
the Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. This office is not 
just .a government agency ‘set aside to solve 
the nutrition problem. It is a small and com- 
pact coordinating agency which cooperates with 
the people themselves in propagating food 
knowledge and sound food habits. It is linked 
with the people through State, city and county 
nutrition committees forming part of the Civil- 
jan Defense Councils and representing all 
elements of our population. These committees 
on the loca] level are the very life and back- 
bone of our national movement. They organize 
courses, demonstrations, campaigns and lectures 
on the subject of nutrition to meet the needs 


of whatever audiences they are approaching. 
On the whole, the subject of improved food 
habits has become a spontaneous national move- 





ment which the Nutrition Division is merely 





guiding. 

Special attention is paid to the food of our 
industrial workers. More and more labor un- 
ions have made nutrition a subject to be dis- 
cussed at their membership meetings on a par 


with other economic and financial problems. And 











why not? It is in a way more important to 
worry about how efficiently a worker spends his 
money and guards his health than about an 
extra 50¢ or a a week to be spent care- 
lessly. Labor as well as industry has already 
begun to realize « a large scale, that good 
breakfasts i ! es a sser | part of 
our war effort on t p luction front. “ 





: ERNEST BEVIN 
In British labor crisis. 


set aside for the consumption of lunches which 
the majority of American workers still bring 
to work in the lunch pail. The wives of work- 
ers are taking a greater interest in using nutri- 
tion intormation to pack a lunch a man e¢an 
really work on. More attention is paid by all 
workers to their breakfasts so that the morning 
hours are not spent in a fog of fatigue. 
* « * 


believe that any survey will prove that the 

American public has already learned a num- 
ber of nutritional lessons within the last two 
years. People are generaliy aware of the fact 
that there is such a thing as “hidden hunger” 
resulting from poor, inadequate diets. This 
means that merely filling the stomach is not 
enough. One has to eat certain foods rather 
than just fill up. 

The second point that most people are aware 
of already is that there are such things as 
food groups and that each group contributes 
a certain element to the diet, regardless of the 
nature of a particular food within that group. 
For instance, cereals provide starch, minerals, 
and some vitamins while meat, fish, and legumes 
provide proteins and other elements. People 
are also aware of the fact that there is such 
a thing as a balanced meal by which they imply 
correctly that the meal must contain representa- 
tives of all the essential dietary components 
required for health. 

Another point that people have learned is 
that everything that tastes good in food is not 
necessarily good for them. White bread, for in- 
stance, though many people prefer it to whole 
wheat, lacks many components and therefore 
has to be enriched. Hence, taste and looks are 
not everything in diet and the conclusions of 
scientific investigation must be respected and 
applied. 

And last, housewives have also learned that 
the new science of nutrition has revolutionized 
the methods of preparing vegetables, methods 


of cooking them and keeping them in the ice- 
box. In other words, one of the most conser- 
vative aspects of home life, kitchen practices, 
is undergoing thorough changs in accordance 
with the dictates of the new science of nutrition. 

We may now come to the final point which 
is that rationing, properly handled, can be 
more than merely a boon to victory. It can 
contribute greatly to the improvement of our 
food habits and to our national health, espe- 
cially through the point system of rationing 
operating within food groups. For example, 
within the field of meat more points will be 
charged for expensive steaks and fewer points 
for cheaper cuts of meat. Poorer people will 
then get more meat on their ration cards since 
they will buy cheaper cuts or variety meats 
which, it happens, have the same or better food 
value as most expensive steaks. 

* + * 


F rationing functions according to food groups, 

the public will be educated and well-fed at 
the same time. We must remember that though 
we may cherish certain particular food items, 
the contribution which that food item makes 
can be found within other foods which may 
not enjoy the same glamour and prestige. Many 
luxury items may vanish from the market, but 
nutritionally that will be a great advantage 
since, as a rule, luxuries have less food value 
than the original materials they are derived 
from. We may also take it as a certainty that 
it is most unlikely that we shall suffer shortage 
that might threaten our minimum daily food 
needs, 

It is*to be hoped that some steps will be 
taken to see to it that every American family 
is economically able to»get»at least the foods it 
is entitled to on its ration cards. Unfortunately 
there is a small percentage of the population 
which simply lacks the funds to buy the very 
minimum adequate diet. No nation should tol- 
erate such a health menace. 


By A. R. ANDRAS 

Special to THE NEW LEADER 
TTAWA.—Canada’s Parliament reassembled 
recently, fresh from a six-month recess. In 
the fourth year of war, it still finds itself con- 
fronted with a chaotic manpower situation, with 
a lack of definition of peace aims, and without 

a program of post-war reconstruction. 

No encouragement that any of these major 
problems would be tackled decisively was to be 
found in the Speech from the Throne. Instead 
there were typically vague, bumbling phrases, 
little calculated to inspire the Canadian people. 
Of a policy on manpower—nothing; of peace 
aims — nothing; of post-war social security — 
a promise that the government proposed to 
“recommend the early appointment of a select 
committee to examine and report on the most 
practicable measures of' social insurance.” Select 
committees to “examine and report” have so 
often been used as a means of interring impor- 
tant issues that Canadians attach little hope 
that anything effective will come of this one. 

In any case far-reaching constitutional 
changes would have to be made before the fed- 
eral legislation similar to that envisaged in; say, 
the Beveridge Report, The vested interest of 
provincial (state) rights stands in the way and 
neither of the old-line capitalist parties, Liberal 
or Conservative, is disposed to oppose these 
sacred rights. Obviously reactionaries would 
cling to any subterfuge, constitutional or other- 
wise, which would prevent the passage of pro- 
gressive legislation. 

* * * 

HE Canadian Commonwealth Federation con- 

tinues to press for a total-war effort through 
the conscription of industry and financial in- 
stitutions. Couched in the formal language used 
on such occasions in the House of Commons, 
C.C.F, house-leader M. J, Coldwell moved, in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, a sub- 
amendment to the motion of a 
adoption which expressed “regret 
that Your Excellency’s advisers 
have failed to take the necessary 
action to achieve a total war ef- 
fort by neglecting to apply the 
powers contained in the Na- 
tional Resources Mobilization 
Act to war industries and 
financial institutions in the same manner as 
they are being applied to the mobilization of 
man-power for military service.” 

In his reply Mr. Coldwell stressed particu- 
larly the lack of a clear-cut policy of social 
security. He pointed out that without constitu- 
tional changes a comprehensive n&tional pro- 
gram of social legislation was impossible, With 
respect to post-war reconstruction he advocated 
a national plan of reconstruction coupled with 
a grant of 5 billion dollars to be spent during 
the first two years of peace. (A proportionate 
amount in the U.S.A. would be about 13 billions.) 
Not for pump priming, he said, but as “part of 
a national policy formulated for the social de- 
velopment of our resources and to prevent a 
return to pre-war capitalism which will in- 
evitably mean a return to pre-war poverty.” 
He also advocated a Bill of Rights which would 








The Culbertson System 


A Grand 


By MAX EASTMAN 
(This is the third and concluding installment 
of Mr. Eastman’s profile of Ely Culbertson.) 








HERE is no such thing as a “mass mind” or 

its “structure.” There is the very real prob- 
lem of the behavior of men in crowds. And Ely 
Culbertson might have written a valuable con- 
tribution, perhaps indeed an epoch-making con- 
tribution, to the solution of that problem, had 
he not got his pride involved in that other pre- 
tentious phrase. He wrote instead a circular for 
Young & Rubicam. 

Thus our spoiled child’s planetary triumph, 
the crown of his life’s labors, his success in be- 
coming of some order of being “the greatest 
on earth,” was a surrender of his real ambition, 
a disappointment of the deepest roots, the moth- 
er-roots, of his self-love. He was not happy in 
his public fame as the champion bridge player 
of the world. He was not happy in his private 
complaence as the champion fame-builder in the 
world. He was not happy in his wealth. Once 
the triumph was achieved he was no longer 
happy—or thought so—in the partner who had 
shared the triumph with him. 

It was in 1936, eight years after he set off 
on this wild race for fame and fortune, that Ely 
began to grow restless of the mad concentration 
it demanded. He began shuffling off the details 

f “The Culbertson Interests” upon his subordi- 


nates. He began sneaking away to the library, 
to his private sanctum, to his reading and “mak- 
ing notes.” In 1938, he and Mrs. Culbertson 


were divorced. He swears that no person on 
either side came between them, and it is not 
easy to see quite why this had to happen. Tol- 
stoy perhaps had something to do with it. Cul- 
bertson’s inferiority complex as a bridge expert 
—a very driving force, I assure you—demanded 
life-long ambition was 
al service to 


heroic treatment. His 
reviving, his yearning to do immort 
nkind. Putting away a bridge-playing wife 
into his own consecrated 


and a family, retiring 


meditations, seemed a natural if somewhat fierce 
beginning 

The specter of war was then once more stalk- 
ing through Europe. All civilized society was 
moving into its grim shadow. What was the 
reatest thing a man with a system-making 

nd could do? What would be, after all, from 

yint of view of the welfare of the masses, 

“the greatest thing on earth?” 

A System for Putting An End to War! 

rl uccording to the husband, is what came 
betwee them. That wa the cause of their 

vorce! It is notable, however, that before the 
task could be undertaken, another ingenious, if 
costly, System had to be invented—a System 
f Divorce without Disruption. This consisted, 


apart from certain disciplines in magnanimity, 





Slam for World Peace 


of remodelling the two houses they had already 
converted into one in such a way as to make 
them in substance three—one for the father, one 
for the mother, and one for the father-mother- 
and-children. It is also notable that Mrs. Cul- 
bertson has been, and continues to be, of end- 
less help in the detail work of the System 
for Putting an End of War.... 
ok kK oa 

Mest wise men agree, I think, that war can 

be abolished only by world federation. But 
how, in any existing equilibrium of national in- 
terests, to make world federation a practical 
possibility, has baffled them all. Particularly 
the problem of enabling nations to surrender a 
part of their sovereignty without endangering 
their national defense, has seemed insurmount- 
able. Another baffling problem is the mere va- 
riety and number of the nations, many of them 
too small and weak to pretend to speak with 
weight in a world government. Another problem 
is to make the act of joining a world federation 
square with the longtime self-interest of each 
of the existing great powers. Another problem 
is to make it square with the immediate self- 
interests of the powers dominant at a given 
moment of history. All these problems, and 
others, Culbertson met head on, and he has 
devised what seems to me a workable solution 
of them. His scheme, even with the inevitable 
amendments, may not sueceed. It may never 
go into effect. Humanity may lack the courag- 
eous good sense to solve its basic problems. But 
I do not se how the foundations of permanent 
peace can be wisely discussed henceforth with- 
out acknowledgement to this first complete and 
subtly practical attempt to envisage a world 
state. 

However that may be, it is the conclusion of 
our story that for four years now this Detach- 
able Fanatic, while still hitting the high spots 
as a bridge expert, has been working on his 
System of World Federation. He has also, you 
may be sure, been working on a System for 
Publicizing a System of World Federation. And 
here he has run into a problem as unique as he 
is. He has found the gigantic momentum of his 
own previous promotion machine against him. 
A man known throughout the world as a foxy 
cardplayer, even though the foxiest of all, would 
hardly be looked to for guidance upon so sober 
and weighty a task as organizing the world’s 
government. That would be true even if the 
man were known in his true character. But it 
had been a part of Culbertson’s scheme for pro- 
moting his Bridge System to give its author an 


imaginary character fashioned to suit the taste 
of the “mass mind” in the matter of card ex- 
perts. The real Ely, our friend the spoiled ad- 
venturous consecrated child, the vagrant, the 


revolutionist, the dissolute and resurrected, the 
unfinished ethical theorist, the unfinished mass 
psychologist—this real Ely speaks with amused 





detachment of the caricature of himself he put 
over on the public as a bridge expert. He calls 
him “Ely the Celebrity” and tells with what 
care he fashioned him: “tough, cocky, comically 
conceited, not unwitty, perhaps kind, and cer- 
tainly eccentric.” 

It was to get this caricature out of the way of 
himself that Culbertson decided to write his own 
life story. He thought he could talk the story off 
to a stenographer in five or six months, and get 
on with the political task. But because he is teally 
a writer, it took him two years and a half. The 
book is exceedingly brilliant. It is a little too 
brilliant—the story parts too slickly good. In- 
stead of calling it “The Agonies of a Soul in 
Search of Greatness,” he called it “The Strange 
Lives of One Man.” Instead of writing it in a 
mood of subtle and deep meditation, he wrote it 
in a racy mood, and slipped the subtle and deep 
meditation in. He worked with one eye on 
Dostoyevsky and the other on the movies. Never- 
theless a critic as expert as Burton Rascoe 
thinks it is one of the world’s great auto- 
biographies. It is certainly the work of a man 
of genius, and far from a “tough,” “cocky,” 
“comically conceited” or “eccentric” man. 

People who live much in their own thoughts, 
and have a taste for solitude, are always in 
a way eccentric. And Culbertson is an extreme 
example of this type. He told me that in taking 
the elevator of his 62nd Street home the other 
day he accidentally pressed the wrong button 
and descended to the basement. He stepped out 
and explored that basement with curiosity, for 
although he had lived in the house twelve years 
he had never been down there before. 

In 1928, while overplaying the role of the 
provident father, Culbertson bought from a steel 
magnate a two million dollar estate with a 
forty-room castle in the heart of Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. He became, by location and nat- 
ural assumption, the Squire of Ridgefield. But 
he never noticed the town. He never called on 
returned a call. His only 
friend in that region for many years was 
the woman next door whom he met by 
chance in Buenos Aires. He has sold _ his 
castle now to a girls’ boarding school, and lives 
on the edge of his former estate in a desultory 
frame house filled with diverse odds and ends 
of furniture—one of those houses in which per- 
haps the window shade will roll up, and per- 
haps it is half torn off the pole, and you will 
have to take it down and roll it up yourself. 
In these ways he is eccentric—or in the latter, 
perhaps, a typical Russian intellectual. 

But in his mind, as we talked together in the 
one comfortable corner of that house, he seemed 
to me the very opposite: poised always in the 
dead center between the flighty idea and the 
stubborn fact, neither a detached theorist nor 
a blind practician, a man who knows supremely 
well how to use his brains. 


a neighbor or 


protect the rights of minorities and otherwise 


preserve national unity, 
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JSOLATIONIST representatives from French- 


Canadian Quebec continue their efforts to keep- 


Canada from any effective participation in the 
war. They are more vocal than numerous in the 
House of Commons and command about 15 votes 
in a House of 245 members, Within the province, 
however, there is a considerably larger propor- 
tion who agree with their views and the next 
elections will probably see a larger isolationist 
bloc in Parliament. Incidentally, there is con- 
siderable talk about a federa] election in. 1943, 
although the present government’s mandate does 
not expire for another two years. 
ok * 

HE manpower situation is becoming increas- 

ingly serious, especially with regard to agri- 
culture. There is definitely the threat that farm 
production will fall off, rather than increase 
during 1943, as a result of the thoroughly con- 
fused farm situation. On the one hand, draft 
boards are required to meet a certain quota of 
recruitments each month, by order of one Min- 
ister of the government; on the other, farmers 
are exhorted to produce more and still more by 
another Minister of the same government. To 
add to the confusion, there has been a steady 
drain of labor from the farms to the cities due 
to the magnet of better wages, As the C.C.F. 
has pointed out in the House, the government 
must choose between greater production and 
a greater army. 

It is far harder to measure the efficiency of 
industrial production. The government issues 
from time to time comparative figures but only 
in terms of dollars—a poor index of measure- 
ment. Direct questions for more accurate in- 
formation are met by the stock answer “not in 
the public interest.’ 

As in the U. S. A. dollar-a-year men reign 
supreme as production managers. The only 
difference is that in Canada they need not 
fear investigation committees like the Tru- 
man and Tolan committees in the American 
Congress. A heavy screen of governmental 
secrecy hides any and almost all encroach- 
ments of vested interests against the com- 
monweal, as well as managerial muddle and 
inefficiency. 

There are stories galore current across the 
country about labor hoarding, marking time on 
production, excessive profiteering, ete:, but little 
that can be pinned down. Needless to say, true 
or not, these stories are not helping national 
morale. Labor, farmer and consumer representa- 
tion on government war boards could either 
prove or disprove whether war production is as 
it should be, but this too is, it seems, “not in the 
public interest.” Not in the interests of private 
industry is nearer tc the truth. 

* » + 





ET some facts have come to light. A study 

of financial statements issued by various 
corporations indicate that vast sums in war 
profits are being hidden in depreciation and 
other reserves. 

Afier the war many a company will 
emerge with millions of dollars worth of 
capital equipment, paid for by the people of 
Canada, thanks to the nature of govern- 
mental contracts. One of the most flagrant 
cases to come to light recently is the Ships- 
haw power utility. A tremendous project (it 
has been likened to Boulder Dam) and many 
a Canadian heart beat with pride at Canad- 
ian engineering ingenuity, Canadian labor 
skill, Canadian natural resources that made 
it possible. It seems, however, that it is to 
be Canadian in name only. The real owner 
is to be Aluminium Limited, subsidiary of 
Alcoa in the U. S. A. Aluminium Ltd. was 
advanced $65,900,000 by the British and 
American governments on the strength of 
future deliveries of aluminum to finance this 
project. In other words, its profits on war 
contracts will enable it to emerge as the 
owner of a vast public utility. After the 
war this firm will own or control a power 
empire of over 2,000,000 horsepower. 

At the end of last year the Bank of Canada 
published some figures on corporation earnings 
which shed further light on the “sacrifices” 
which industry is making. 

* i 

UT in spite of this ea other evidence of war- 

profiteering, industry is champing at the 

bit. Management is concerned lest some of the 
wartime restrictions be carried over into the 
peace; the existence of “free enterprise” is at 
stake. Chamber of Commerce and Canadian 
Manufacturers Association spokesmen all over 
the country are carrying on a tireless campaign 
for the complete restoration of conditions as 
they were the moment “cease fire” sounds. Con- 
veniently forgetting the fruits of “free enter- 
price” during the last decade, after-dinner 
speakers and reactionary newspapers paint 
glowing pictures of the achievements of their 
favorite economic system, Capitalism must be 
preserved. Only private enterprise can provide 
full employment and a high standard of living. 

Socialism has become a bogey to frighten the 
people; and the C.C.F. is the bogeyman. 
Dire prophecies are being made of what will 
surely happen should the socialist C.C.F. come 
into power. The nation will be tied hand and 
foot in bureaucratic red tape; the state will 
tyrannize over the people; the incentive, the will 
to produce, will disappear. The banshee of ruin 
wails in the night. 

Organized labor continues to be restive. 
The workers are bitterly resentful about 
wage freezing. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers have had wages “frozen” at sub- 
standard levels. Every demand for wage 


adjustments is met with a cry of inflation 

by government spokesmen; and editorial 

writers froth at the mouth in a perfect pas- 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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To Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Drew Pearson, Hans Kohn 
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By ANDRE RAYNAL 
a letter to The New Leader, tie. Hans Kohn, Pro- 
fessor of History at Smith College, {s bitterly irome 
over the so-cailed “optimism” of my article on the 
North African operations. There was nothing optimistic 
in that article. The final words, dealing exclusively 
‘with the military situation, pointed to a future “plutét 
favorable’—which the translator saw fit to render as 
“bright.” Although this may be taken as a bit exces- 
sive, it nevertheless dealt with the military phase. 
If it is proof of. misplaced optimism to expect a Ger- 
man retreat out ot Africa, then all hope of beating 
the Nazis in Europe must be forsaken. 

As to the political aspects of the problem, Mr. Hans 
Kohn is strangely deceived if he believes himself able 
to deal with them in abstractions which lead to con- 
flicting conclusions. President Roosevelt and General 
Eisenhower must defeat the Axis with arms and armies, 
however. The officers corps in France is completely 
opposed to the ideas of the Popular Front—a fact 
which, however unfortunate, must be faced. If the 
Third Republic was incapable of inspiring in the com- 
mon people a sense of their duty to serve in the pro- 
fessional army and fleet, whose fault is it? 

When Weygand was named Commander-in-Chief by 
Reynaud, Leon Blum greeted the move warmly in le 
Populaire without worrying himself over the reaction- 
ary political ideas of the General. The nomination of 
de Gaulle as the Under Secretary of State for War, 
however, was vigorously applauded by l’Action Fran- 
cgaise, a monarchist newspaper. If Mr. Hans Kohn’s 
sentiments had guided us during the first World War, 
Marshal Foch would never have become Generalissimo. 

The charges made against General Giraud by liberals 
and fellow travelers are well known to us. But these 
very charges are made against General de Gaulle by 
Gaullists and socialists in London. The Jean Jaurés 
group, which represents French socialist refugees in 
England, recently expressed its concern over de Gaulle 
and the French National Committee in terms which 
bear a singular resemblance to those which are applied 
to Giraud by Mr. Hans Konn. 

The Jean Jaurés group accuses de Gaulle of authori- 
tarianism, of surrounding himself with reactionaries 
among whom can be found fascist elements, Cagoulards, 
and anti-Semites. It accuses him of having designs on the 
republican legal system and of having suppressed the 
motto “Liberté, Egalité, Franternité’—the battlecry 
of French democracy. It accuses him of violating 
French law in the colonies he controls and points to 
his criticism of the Third Republic as well as to par- 
liamentarism in general. It accuses him of covering 
up for André Meyer oi the Banque Lazard, protector 
of those arch collaborationists de Brinon and Georges 
Bonnet. And finally, it accuses him of stubborn oppo- 
sition to the governments in London and Washington, 
of playing off Russia against the Anglo-American bloc. 

From all this, one conclusion must be drawn, that 
all military effort must be concentrated to defeat the 
Axis and that political accounts must wait until an- 
other day for their reckoning. Certainly, it is to be 
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Three Answers on the North African Puzzle 


regretted that civil rule must be turned over to military 
men. But where are the statesmen in whose hands 
such authority might be placed? They have refused to 
leave France. General Giraud begged Edward Herriot 
to leave for North Africa. The former president of 
the Chamber ot’ Deputies did not want to go. 

Under these circumstances, Roosevelt was right in 
acting as he did when he sent Admiral Leahy to Vichy, 
Robert Murphy to Algiers, and finally, General Eisen- 
hower and an expeditionary force to North Africa 
where they might fight the Axis at the side of General 
Giraud and the French army. Liberal and democratic 
abstractions would be of little avail against a power- 
ful enemy, armed to the teeth, and may mean trouble 


and misfortune to Europe. 
oa « - 


R, Edgar Ansel Mowrer resigned from the OWI 
and delivered an accusing speech against the White 
House and the State Department. In this speech, he 
declared: “From \personal acquaintance with most, if 


not all, the higher officials of the State Department, 
I think I know that they are not Fascists...” Of 
Robert Murphy, he said: 
Murphy is a Fascist. Nor are the others.” 


“This does not mean that Mr. 
But he con- 
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U. S. lands in Africa. 


siders as Fascists all the French leaders in North 
Africa, without any distinction whatsoever, and he 
clarifies his attitude with this comment: 

“Then you think we should have refused the aid of 
North African Vichymen even at the cost of American 
lives? No, I do not. I think nothing of the sort. 17 
have nothing against using the men of Vichy. What 
was wrong was leaving them and putting them in 
political contro] at the price of their aid—in consider- 
ing them not as our instruments, but our Allies.” 

Thus, Mr. Mowrer simply reproaches President 
Roosevelt for having been faithful to his pledges to Gen- 
»ral Giraud, of not having acted like a Hitler. He fur- 
ther forgets the smal] detail that the only person who 


enjoys the political confidence of both Washington and 
London is General Giraud, a man who never compro- 
mised with Vichy because at that time he was impris- 
oned in Germany—from which he escaped only to get 
into the war again. 

Moreover, Mr. Mowrer seems to ignore the fact that 
General Giraud has never ceased inviting General de 
Gaulle, General Catroux, and the other French chiefs 
to cooperate with him in driving the Germans first out 
of Airica and then France—in the same spirit that 
he urged Edward Herriot to come to Algiers. All the 
newspapers have announced that known Gaullists such 
as M. Capitant, M. Joxe, M. Brunel, etc., are working 
with General Giraud. Mr. Mowrer speaks as if he had 
never read this. According to him, there are only 
Vichymen and fascists among the authorities at 
Algiers, 

On the other hand, Mr. Mowrer explains everything 
by the influence which “salons” and “society” wield over 
American diplomats. He seems to forget that Roose- 
velt and Admiral Leahy are the real movers in the 
diplomatic and military political maneuvering which 
has surrounded the North African. operations. But 
since Casablanea, who can overlook Churchill’s full 
agreement with American statesmen on a pro-Giraud 
policy? Is the Prime Minister also under the influence 
of “salons” and “society”? And how does Mr. Mowrer 
explain the categorical approval of Joseph Stalin? 

+ * + 


RITING in the Daily Mirror (February 6, 1943), 
Mr. Drew Pearson does a beautiful job of analyzing 
the French situation without resorting to a single 
word of truth. His article holds, without a shadow of 
proof, that the authorities in Washington (which 
means President Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Admiral 
Leahy, and Mr. Morgenthau, although he does not name 
them) have devalued the Ameriean dollar in North 
Africa from 75 frances to 50 franes as a favor to French 
bankers who stood to gain $175,000,000 by this move. 
This monstrous statement is easy enough to refute 
since its author is unaware of this essential point: the 
50-francs-to-the-dollar rate of exchange was fixed be- 
forehand by the French and the Americans, that is 
to say by representatives of Giraud and American 
officials; the 75 france rate was established later at 
Algiers in the absence of Giraud by Admiral Darlan 
who was not informed of the pourparlers and agree- 
ments of Giraud. The decision to return to the 50 france 
rate was simply the application of a prior arrangement. 
What Mr. Pearson is trying to do, then, is to set up 
as untouchable one of the most questionable improvi- 
zations of Admiral Darlan. To bolster up his position 
he adduces an unbelievable assemblage of inaccuracies 
which prove his ignorance of political economy in gen- 
eral and his lack of knowledge of French conditions 
in particular. 

Thus he involves the Bank of Indo-China, the Worms 
Bank, the Bank of Paris and the Low Countries, the 
Comité des Forges and Mr. Lemaigre-Dubreuil in this 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Murder of Extich and Atter 


By RAPHAEL ABRAMOVITCH 

(Chairman ihe Russian Social Democratic Labor Party) 

HE Soviet GPU coolly knew what it was doing when it 

shot Henrich Ehrlich and Victor Alter. (The Soviet 
Embassy itself announced their execution last week.) In 
Stalin’s dictatorship nothing is done unless calculated 
beforehand, and the calculation in this case was clear 
enough: in order to dominate the Polish working class it 
was first necessary to destroy the leadership of the Labor 
and Socialist movement in that country. And if it was 
necessary to destroy the Jewish and Polish Social Demo- 
eratic movement. then the two logical men to have fallen 
victim of Stalin’s designs were Ehrlich and Alter. 

The heads of the Jewish trade unions of Poland (Bund), 
internationally known and beloved Socialists, Ehrlich and 
Alter were murdered because they were the leaders of 
international Labor movement. This was a crime that 
Stalin could not forgive, because world Communism, to 
further its aims, requires a disorganized and leaderless 
working class which would submit easily to Communist 
demogogy. Therefore, the more popular, the more beloved 
and convinced in his ideas a Socialist leader is, the stronger 
is the need to destroy him. 

This is the political essence of Stalin’s crime committed 
on December 23 in Moscow and in Kiubeshev where our 
friends were “tried” and shot. By now the civilized world 
already knows the fraud of the highest Soviet tribunal, 
the meaning of Soviet political trials and the type of 
evidence that is brought forward at such trials, And in 
the case of Ehrlich and Alter the Soviet communiques 
cannot cite a single confession, not a single self-flagella- 
tion. It is obvious that these two proud Socialist leaders 
were not broken and demoralized by the Stalinist corrup- 
tion. Yes,-they were people of a different moral fibre than 
the Bolshevik leaders who were “broken” and confessed 
all sorts of crimes. Not even the methods of the G.P.U. 
demoralized Ehrlich and Alter, and no amount of Com- 
munist propaganda will succeed in besmirching and dese- 
erating the names of our two great martyrs. They fell 
victims in the struggle for democratic Socialism in the 
true sense of the word, in the struggle for freedom of 
speech—the Socialism which for them and for all of us 
means the greatest ideal of freedom, fraternity and 
human decency. 





ENRICH ERLICH was the older of the two. He 
was born in 1882 and his 60th birthday was celebrated 
last year when, as we now find out, he was no longer 
alive. He entered the Socialist movement, the Jewish 


Henrich Erlich 





Bund organization, as a young student together with his 
younger but even more famous friend, Slavek Grosser. 
Slawek introduced me to Ehrlich somewhere around 1906- 
1907 in St. Petersburg where they both studied at the 
University while working at the same time for the Pund 
organization. A quict, sedate and retiring man, Ehrlich 
was at first uncertain of his steps but later he became 
more active in the organization. His first but extremely 
important work was in the Central Committee of the 
arty, when he was delegated by the Bund to work with 
the Social Democratic group of the Czarist Duma. At the 
time when many of the Central Committee of the Bund 
were forced to emigrate abroad, Ehrlich as a person who 
had a legal status, occupied an important place in the 
leadership of the General Jewish workers movement. 
When I returned to Russia in May 1917, after the 
Revolution, I found Ehrlich as one of the most important 
and respected leaders of the Menshevik Party, of the Bund 
and of the first St. Petersburg Soviet. Together with 
Lieber, Tseretelli, Cheheidze, Dan and others he was one 
of the leaders of the Russian working class. When it was 
decided in August 1917 that the St. Petersburg Soviet 
should send a special delegation abroad to organize the 
International Congress in Stockholm, which was to work 
for a peace upon a democratic basis of national self 
determination and equality, Henrich Ehrlich and the old 
and respected leader of the Social Democratic Party, 
Axelrod, was chosen as its members. This shows the 
respect with which the young Ehrlich was already re- 
garded then by the greatest Russian Socialist movement. 





The delegation visited the important countries of 
Europe—England, Italy, France, Sweden—and every- 
where they were met with acclaim and ovations. On 
this first trip of his to Europe Ehrlich became a famous 
and popular figure in the international Socialist move- 
ment. 

After the victory of Bolshevism and the defeat of 
Russian democracy Ehrlich decided to return to his home- 
land in Poland. Although educated in Russia, Ehrlich 
always regarded himself as a Polish Jew and he was 
intimately tied to Polish cult It is in Poland that a 
new chapter begins in Eh s ‘life, a ro ge which 
lasted two decades and which saw him grow into the 
most popular leader in the Jewish movement in the new 
Poland. 

A clear thinker and tactician, with a noble and proud 
character, Ehrlich was created for the role of leader of a 
large political movement. An excellent writer, a logical 
character which 
held fast to moral principles and convictions, Ehrlich was 
at the same time possessed of humor and with a strong 
feeling for human beings and human psychology. Men 
of this type become leaders even if they do not aspire to 
i masses of people trust 
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MAN of a similar moral character although of an 

entirely different personality was Victor Alter. Zealous, 
temperamental with an enormous energy, Alter was a 
creative and constructi\ ‘0. 





"ical engineer, 


ved his Socialist 





ten years younger than 





education in London, s. But he, too, 
entered early the Polish Soci vement. The last 
world war found him in London and it was there that he 
became an “Internationalist” Z aldist tos geth r with 


returne » Russia 


the Zinmerwaldist 


Chicherin, Rothstein and Litvino 
in 1917 and entered the Left 
section of the Bund, t geth ! i Both of us were 
arrested by the Bolsheviks at the same time in the summer 
of 1918 during the Red terror. After the German Revolu- 
tion of 1918 and the liberation of Poland he returned 





home to the Jewish and Polish workers of his homeland. 

In Poland Alter at once became a leading personality 
in the Jewish and Polish Socialist movements, particularly 
in the cooperative and trade union movements. He was a 
frequent participant in the International Congresses of 
Socialist trade movements as a representative of the 
organized labor movement of Poland and particularly of 
the Jewish workers. As a substitute for Ehrlich he would 
frequently come to the meetings and Congresses of the 
Labor and Socialist International and with Ehrlich he 
was the spokesman for the Left Revolutionary Socialist 
wing, demanding a revolutionary struggle against Fascism 
and also a united front with world Communism. Rich in 
ideas, Alter incorporated his in a number of books on 
theoretical and economic problems of Socialism in Yiddish, 
Polish and French which made him a name in the Inter- 
national Socialist world. 

" * * 
OW they are both dead. They fell not on the barri- 
cades, not against world Fascism or to Polish anti- 
semitie reaction, which both combatted throughout their 
lives, but by the murderous hand that they had thought 
to uphold as the hand of a fellow-fighter for a Socialist 
ideal. 

Corrupt seribblers who write one day against Hitler 
and another dey for Hitler, one day against Roosevelt and 
another day for him, one day against the “Imperialist” 
war and the next day for it—these miserable and consci- 
enceless individuals seek to convince the Labor and Jewish 
world that Ehrlich and Alter were “Hitler’s agents” and 
“Polish spies.’ It is not enough for them that two in- 
nocent, noble and idealistic leaders of labor who had 
devoted all their lives and strength to Socialism were 
murdered. They also want this hangman, and hirelings 
of hangmen, to besmirch the corpses, to desecrate their 
memory. But in this they will not succeed, despite the 
strength of the Red Army which they now seek cynically 
to exploit for their own political purposes. 

It was hardly possible for the Soviet G.P.U. during its 
ill-famed Moscow trials to convince the civilized world 
that the builders and creators of Russian Bolshevism and 
the Red Army were Japanese and Polish spies and that 
three fourths of Lenin’s co-workers and friends were 
essentially moral degenerates. But Ehrlich and Alter and 
the heroic Anna Rosenthal whom he also murdered— 
Nazi spies? That the working-class will never believe! 
The guilt of the bloody frameup will fall on the hands of 
the murderers. Historic justice may march on slowly but 
it marches, , 
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By Dr. KINN WEI SHAW 

O many Americans, China is still a myth. They still cling to the 

idea of an old Cathay buried in legendary tales and bound by 
incredible superstitutions—China, the reservoir of Oriental culture 
which has had a continuous history of five thousand years. 

At the same time, China’s resistance to Japanese invasion has 


been considered a remarkable miracle. It appears unbelievable 
when we bear in mind that it was only thirty-two years ago she 
destroyed a monarchy that had lasted through more than two 
thousand years, with twenty-five successive dynasties. Still more 
recently her American friends have been astounded to find that, 
after fighting almost barehanded against a powerfully armed ag- 
gressive Japan, China not only has outwitted her neighbor, but has 
grown in strength. Today she stands as a firm ally of America and 
of the other United Nations in the war against the Axis. 

There are these mixed feelings. 

* * * 

S the mutual interests of our countries are twofold, viz., cul- 

tural and economic, we may attack the problem of Chinese- 
American cooperation from these main aspects. From the cultural 
aspect, there is much that we Chinese can learn from America’s 
steady progress in modern science and culture; and I am also 
quite hopeful that from the treasures of China’s historical develop- 
ment along the lines of philosophy, religion, literature, fine arts, 
and social solidarity, the American people may, perhaps, find some 
interesting and valuable material which might expectedly or un- 
expectedly enrich their progressive civilization. As an acid test 
of true friendship, we should beware of our shortcomings and 
appreciate frank and constructive criticisms of each other. 

On February 22nd, 1939, Washington’s 207th birthday anni- 
versary, the Chinese-American Institute of Cultural Relations was 
inaugurated with its headquarters at Chungking. Under the 
stewardship of Dr. H. H. Kung, President of the Institute, a work 
program has been gradually carried out despite the vicissitudes 
of war, which include popular lectures by American and Chinese 
scholars; forums and panel discussions for Sino-Ameriean groups 
with special emphasis on the specific problems of post-war educa- 
tional and economic reconstruction; radio programs on current 
affairs of mutual interest. 

Also begun were specific research studies on Chinese-American 
cultural and economic relations with the collaboration of univer- 
sities, and educational and business institutions in China and 
America, and the publication of pamphlets and monographs. 

Promoting democratic citizenship training, social service admin- 
istration, and other wholesome ways of American life in China 
and, at the same tme, popularizing Chinese language study, Chinese 
music, and Chinese-made educational films in America, has also 
been of prime importance, 





* ‘ * 
ROM the economic aspect, the writer endeavors.to discuss the 
problem of China’s post-war economic reconstruction as objec- 

tively as possible. A system of world economy must be based on 
the principles of international economic harmony as embodied in 
the Atlantic Charter, aiming at full collaboration between all 
nations in the enjoyment of access, on equal terms, to trade and 
raw materials; and various harmful trade barriers as well as 
imperialistic economic exploitation schemes will be done away with 
by - means when the war for international democracy has been 
won by the United Nations. In that event China’s industrializa- 
tion program as advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen will be faithfully 
carried out under the leadership of the Kuomingtang with the full 
support of other major political parties. 

The alleged peril of “Red Star over China’’-—-the menace of the 
so-called “East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” of Japan—as well as 
the fear for China’s “Complete Capitulation to Anglo-American 
Capitalistic Imperialism’—will turn out to be but an unhappy 
dream of the status quo strategists for the peace of the post-war 
world. The new China in the making is destined to demonstrate to 
the whole world, the successful realization of the final goal of 
progressive economic democracy, with (a) free enterprise, (b) ¢o- 
operative organizations, and (c) necessary state control or public 
ownership as the guiding principles of her balanced economic 
structure. 

In denouncing regional blocs and “Fuehrer principle,” Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek has made it absolutely plain that “China has 
no desire to replace Western imperialism in Asia with an Oriental 
imperialism or isolationism of its own or of any one else.” He held 
that “we must advance from the narrow idea of exclusive alliance 
and regional blocs, which in the end make for bigger and bitter 
wars, to effective organization of world unity. Unless real world 
cooperation replaces both isolationism and imperialism of what- 
ever form in the interdependent world of free nations, there will 
be no lasting security for you or for us.” He has also called our 
attention to the fact that “during the last years of his life, 
Dr. Sun Yet-sen devoted much of his forward thinking to the 
economic reconstruction of China, and nothing, I believe, so marked 
his greatness as his insistence that the coming tremendous economie 
reconstruction of China should benefit, not the privileged few, but 
the entire nation.” 

N his immortal work, The International Development of China, 
published in English in 1922, Dr. Sun warned the world that 

“unless the Chinese question can be settled peacefully, another 

world war—greater and more terrible than the one just passed— 

will be inevitable.” He then continued: 

“The world has been greatly benefited by the development 
of America as an industrial and commercial nation. So a de- 
veloped China, with her four hundred millions of population, 
will be another New World in the economic sense. 

In pursuance of the foregoing principles as enunciated in the 
preamble of his work, he formulated a comprehensive program for 
China’s economic reconstruction which may be summarized as 
follows: 

I. The development of communication systems, consisting of 
railways, roads, canals, river conservancy; also the improve- 
ment of the existing canals, and construction of more tele- 
graph, telephone, and wireless systems al! over the country. 

II. Development of commercial harbors. 

III. Modern cities and public 2s to be constructed in all 
railway centers, termini, and alongside harbors. 
IV. Water power development. 

V. The erection of iron, steel, and cement works on the largest 

scale in order to supply the above needs. 
























VI. The development of min resources. 
VII. The scientific development agriculture. 
VIII. The promotion of irrigation on a nation-wide scale. 
IX. Re-forestation and conservation. 
; sy dis ition of population for frontier de- 
pment. 
‘thermore, as food, clothing, shelter, means of locomotion, 








and the printed page, a1 to modern life, Dr. Sun devoted 
much time in ela projects concerned with these 
aspects of the general wanes. 

With the progress ft Nationalist Revol ition in 1927 , China 
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had set in motion the gigantic proj of building highways and 
thus linking together all important 
trade centers and provincial capitals in a closely-woven network. 
Tremendous strides were made by our enterprising business leaders 
in , 1 nent as well as in export trade. Many 
cal inventions and innovations were introduced in the fields 

Itu Banking reforms were successfully 
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[To be concluded next week with a extended analysis of the 
social and economic plans for the new China. J 
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By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 


WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


A LOVELY THING 


Lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 
Music by Kurt Weill. Presented by Sam H. Harris at the Broadway 


“LADY IN THE DARK” by Moss Hart 
Theatre. 


The house that overflowed with the crowds for “This Is the Army” 
is now piled top-gallery high and standing for the return of “Lady 
in the Dark.” It is still a lightsome, laughing, and lovely thing, the 
beyond the seeing and the season in mellow 
memory—and comes back fresh and green again in revivals. 
we must like it. 
a warm 
combined with good taste, makes “Lady in the Dark” at 


sort of play that lingers 


capture a thing in burlesque, 
but humor wells from 


To really 
usually hides a snarl, 
respect. This, 


a travesty on psychoanalysis that is at once a mischief and a joy. 

It is probably not necessary to detail the story. 
cessful editor of Allure, about to be married to the man she has but 
shared for years, falls into a slump, visits a psychoanalyst, discovers 
what’s wrong, and marries what Barrie used to call a masterful man. 
But between the realistic scenes at the doctor’s, and the delightfully 
overdone scenes of the magazine office, there flows—with a smooth 
swiftness of change that continues to be a surprise—a succession of 
as Liza lives to realize her 
The little princess playlet in which she almost 


scenes in dream-fantasies, 
and to mend her ways. 


starred; thé ugly duckling days of her childhood; 
the night club and pent- 
house and wedding and Liza circus and trial memories and dreams: 
romantic sadness, 


hours of high school Commencement Day; 


these play with a variety of moods: realistic, 


cacy, broad humor—the rumps-bumps saga of Jennie, 
make up her mind—that are a varied but constant delight to the 


audience. 


And test of the actress. 


from matter-of-fact to madcaps, 
quaver. 


live in stage history, associated with her name. 
of acting. 

The story, the music and the words, 
Without being high-hat, they are adult; 
emotions while contenting the mind. “Jennie” 
need quoting; 


a party to throw, 
she’d like to be 
toast of it; 


most of it; if there’s 
if there’s a haunted house, 
in town, she wants to be the 

I’ve already alluded to—they 
sets excellently designed by Harry Horner. 
to tell of the work of the rest of the cast. 
real, as Liza’s friend; 
and fragrant; 
understand his winning his “Boss Lady”; 


suppressed gasps of desire from the feminine audience. 
season. 


two, “Lady in the Dark” is TOPS in any 


s Week on the Stage 


Gertrude Lawrence has never had a 
more difficult role; in the same measure is the surprising triumph of 
her performance. From melancholy to mischief, from glamor to grief, 
she shifts without a qualm or a 
Speaking in dead earnestness to the doctor, in pert pretense 
to the judge, singing the sweet childsong “My Ship” or the sly sophis- 
ticate “Jenny”—or wordless as she taps down the chest of the circus 
ring-master and ladies’ delight or with a superb indifference crosses 
her legs on the swing: Gertrude Lawrence has made a role that will 
It is a masterpiece 


are ripe for such playing. 
they wind their way into the 
is too well-known to 
but there’s Liza’s song (I write from memory of four 
nights ago) that she has but one life to live and want to make the 
she wants to be the host of it; 
the ghost of it; 
she’s just one life to live. 

deserve more—the swiftly swinging 
I wish I had more time 
Margaret Dale remains 
Eric Brotherson makes his moments eloquent— 
Hugh Marlowe is earnest and solid, 
Willard Parker 


SOVIET WAR SHOTS 
ARE TERRIFIC 


at 46th Street 
featuring 


Russia 1943.” 
This thrilling film 
during the space of 
from dawn to dusk. 
On the front, 
factories are seen 
workers, men and 
in all-out effort for 


home 


women 
victory. 
of fisnine smacks, 
crawling acrcus: 
fields, dragging 
behind them. 
his play, 
Nazis. Old 
pack horses at 
that they may 
active duty. 
It is the 


Satire 
affection, a 
murdered b 


Liza Elliott, suc- heavy 
release 


battlefront 


strongly support its 
being the most sensationa 
to come out of this war. 
past errors, 
ambush for the 
the second-fiddle direct hits on Hun 
crews, trying to escape, 


machine guns. Red 


deli- 
who would wipe out entire Nazi 
A Russian “Quisling”’ 

and instantly shot for 


villagers look on and jeer. 


men of the Soviet 


straggic. 


HOPE AND LAM LAMOUR 
CO-STAR AT HALL 


Samuel Goldwyn’s 
Me Covered,” 


othy Lamour, 
City Music Hall. 


he missed 
Russia, 


ent because 
invasion of 
when she’s 
an exclusive story 
teur 
He gets into plenty of 
and is saved only. by 
thinking of Miss Lamour, 
: Rgds -, ington news bureau 
yet we can quite with whom he is in love. 
brings ill- 
In a word or 


before Bob and Dorothy 


story. 


tells 
story of the events all over Russia 
a single day 


manned 


mining 
shell raked battle- 
wounded soldiers 
Here is a child dead 
y the 
women tugging like 
work 
men for 


“They 
action-packed com- 
edy starring Bob Hope and Dor- 
is current at Radio 


the 
Hope 
tempts to redeem himself through 
on Axis sabo- 
plots in the United States. 
trouble 
the quick 


spec 
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The Embassy Newsreel Theatre 
and Broadway 
March of Time’s 
tacular issue “One Day of War— 
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the 


the great 
by 
alike, 


Rus- 


sia’s women are seen at the wheels 


coal, 


so 


Immortal Sergeant 


Henry Fonda and Maureen O’Hara in a scene from “Ihe immortal 


Sergeant,” now 


playing at the R.K.O. 


Albée Theatre. 





scenes of 
this dynamic picture which most 


claim to 


1 film 


Go 


Russian 
tanks hidden by camouflage lie in 
Nazis and score 
tanks. 
are slain 
by the deadly fire from Russian 
guerrillas 
raid Nazi held Soviet village and 

bataillon. 
is captured 
giving in- 
formation to the invaders, while 


Its 


This amazing film cost the lives 
of 30 of the 160 official camera- 
Army 
Navy assigned to film this bloody 


and 
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Fired as a foreign correspond- 


Nazi 


at- 


Wash- 


employee 


There 


is riotous comedy and fast action, 
get the 





Soviet-Pole Fight Hurts Allied Unity 


(Continued from Page One) 
sense it is a reversion to the Soviet foreign 
policy prior to 1939 which was predicated upon 
territorial acquisition instead of military al- 
liance. There is absolutely no indication that 
Stalin was ever freed of his mistrust of 
England and the United States. Thus Soviet 
foreign policy remains basically the same as 
prior and during the Stalin-Hitler Pact: re- 
liance upon the strength of the Red Army 
coupled with territorial expansion from the 
Black Sea to the North. 

The readiness with which some _ people 
swallowed the Kremlin’s propaganda line that 
the Sikorski Government of Poland has im- 
perialist designs because it insists upon the 
restoration of Poland’s pre-war borders is 
truly amazing. Regardless of the crimes com- 
mitted in the past by the Poles their claim 
to Western Ukraine is based on the Riga Peace 
Treaty concluded between the Polish Republic 
and the U.S.S.R. in 1921. It is true that this 
treaty extended Poland’s territory far beyond 
her ethnographical borders and even beyond 
the line of demarcation (the so-called Curzon 
Line) set for the new Polish Republic by 
England in 1920. But it is equally true that 
Russia’s claim for this territory is based on 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact of 1939, a fact which 
Stalin makes no attempt to hide. 

Who, then, is the imperialist in this case? 

In the meantime the main victims of this 
diplomatic game are the long-suffering Uk- 
rainian people who constitute the majority of 
the population in these territories. Now that 
the Jewish population in the Ukraine has been 
ruthlessly exterminated the Ukrainians are 
really the only ones who have any rightful 
claim to these territories. It is no secret that 
the Ukrainians, whose voice has as yet not 
been heard in the high councils, would also 
like to benefit from the Atlantic Charter and 
to regain—possibly in the system of an East- 
European Federation—some measure of in- 
dependence after this war. Progressive Uk- 
rainians are not at all happy over the fact 
that the Georgian non-Slavic Stalin has 
donned the mantle of the protector of the 
Slavs and speaks also in their name, nor their 





Willkie Jumps Gun 


(Continued from Page One) 
decision soon. Byrnes is the only man who could 
unite the Southern conservative Democrats, the 
Northern political machines and the visionists 
of the impatient New Dealers. 

This roll-calling leaves the Southerners only 
with James J. Farley, who, like Willkie in the 
GOP, has nominated himself for the Presidency. 
As with the Wheeler family, Farley’s hatred 
for the President stems from both and 
his wife. There will be as little 
tionalization here as there was when Mr. 
velt pleaded with the ex-postmaster not to name 
Bennett for New York 


himself 
political ra- 
Roose- 
James J. Governor in 
last year 

lir. Farley knows he has little chance for 

too, will be the victim of the 

ance which was used against Leh- 
campaigns. Farley has 
otry. He always 
knows his faith 


success. He, same 
type of intole) 
man in past New Yorl 
aiways ioug t big has 
hated it 
will be 

But since he is in the field, the Party 
split and without a man like Byrnes 
1944 ticket, the New Deal and many 
sections of the Democratic organization may 
seek realignment with the Willkie-progressives 
of the GOP. 

The line-up will then be, in effect 
Willkie against Fariey and Hoove1 


honéstly. But he that 
uUsecu apal 

faces a 
to head its 
northern 


Roosevelt 


partition between the Soviets and the Polish 


landlords. 
Of course not all 
blessing of Stalin’s 


Ukrainians have the 
protection. He is alto- 
gether unconcerned, for instance, with the fate 
of the Ruthenians and Carpatho-Russians 
whom he is perfectly willing to leave to 
Czechoslovakia whose Government-in-Exile, 
headed by Eduard Benes, is now playing his 
game particularly in the matter of torpedoing 
the proposed Slav Federation, the brain child 
of General Sikorski. \ 

A logical solution of the problem would be 
to hold a plebescite in the Western Ukrainian 
territories under the supervision of an Anglo- 
American commission. But will Russia per- 
mit it? 

If Stalin has his way the Atlantic 
which brought hope to the nations 
Hitler’s heel will become a dead letter. 

There are many indication, too, that the 
Communist International which had been put 
on ice by the Kremlin when Germany invaded 
Russia has come to life again. The hand of 
the Comintern is clearly discernable behind the 
various “Slav Congresses” in Europe as well 
as in the United States and South America 
which are to serve the Bolsheviks as an instru- 
ment to influence the Slav people. 

The July 1942 issue of the magazine Slavi- 
anie, official organ of the Russian-dominated 
All-Slavic Committee published in Moscow, 
lists six large affiliates in the United States 
concentrated in such cities as New York, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas ‘City, Pittsburgh 
and San Francisco. 

A special article on 


Charter, 
under 


American Slavs by a 
certain Vlakhov states quite bluntly: “The 
first and second Slav meetings in Moscow 
found a lively response among American Slavs. 
The movement for solidarity and Slav unity 
continues to grow and develop. It embraces 
ever new groups of Slavs—wherever Slavs 
live....’ 

Slavianie also réports that similar organiza- 
tions are now being created in Argentine 
(“where one million Americans of Slav origin 
live”), Canada, England and of course in the 
Slavic countries of Europe. 

It is noteworthy, that the spokesman 
for Stalin’s claim upon the Polish Ukraine is 
Alexander Korneichuk, who is not only a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. but 
also the first Vice-President of the All-Slav 
Committee. 

Obviously the assertion of the Soviet 
in Washington as contained in 
March 1 that Russia 
any such 

will and 
othet enslaved 
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Hapsburg Legion Now Gets 
Only New Inductees 
The transfer of Austrian aliens 
army the Austrian battalion, 
ted by the monarchist support 
stopped, The New 
However, this practice 
Army. Austrian 


porting to 


special 


applies only to men now 


in the aliens Ww 
shippe 1 directly to th pattalion 
order issued recently, The New 
informed, 

Voluntary 
flopped miserably and atte 
already in the Army into this unit 
storm of protest 


was 


“Otto's 
draft 
brought 


recruitment into 


npts to 


now in the 
dom- 
ers of Otto, 
Leader is informed. 


PITTSBURGH HOLDS 
AT CRITERION 


“Pittsburgh,” starring Marlene 
Dietrich, Randolph Scott and 
John Wayne, enters its second 
week at Loew’s Criterion Thea- 
tre. 

“Pittsburgh” is the story of the 
stee! city’s dramatic progress and 
the people who helped create its 
large industries. 

The program at Loew’s Cri- 
terion also consists of Universal’s 
featurette tribute to the United 
States Navy — “Roar, Navy, 
Roar!”’, the latest News of the 
Day and selected short subjects. 


“HITLER'S CHILDREN" 
STAY AT PARAMOUNT 
“Hitler’s Children,” the stirring 
exposition of inside Nazi Germany 
founded on Gregor Ziermer’s 
“Education for Death,” holds a 
second week at the New York 
Paramount. The cast features 
Tim Holt, Bonita Granville, Kent 
Smith, Otto Kruger and B 
Warner. Holding over for a sec- 
ond week also is the in-person 
show headed by Xavier Cugat 
and his orchestra featuring Lina 
Romay, De La Cruz, the Cugat 
Choir, Paul and Eva Reyes. 
Henny Youngman remains as an 
extra added attraction. 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
AND BONDS! 
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o be sure, the factors in the 
are not all military. 
Jack Belden points out in 
book, “Retreat With Still- 
1,” published this week, there 
social 
ideological failure on the 
tish and American parts 
Japa- 
e. “By adopting a negative 
repression and anti- 
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adopting a 
for unleashing 
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Column work,’ 
tes, “instead 
itive policy 

energies of 


against the invaders, the British 
authorities and in fact all mem- 
bers of the United Nations re- 
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armies in Burma.” 
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the Lord, nor geography, nor 
cvrrent war schedules were 
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KAYE SETS RECORD 
AT N. Y. STRAND 


For the first time since the in- 
ception of its “In Person” stage 
shows policy, the N. Y. Strand 
Theatre holds over a band for a 
seventh week, when Sammy Kaye 
and his orchestra and revue 
started their seventh week. 

Kaye’s revue features Tommy 
Ryan, Nancy Norman, Arthur 
Wright, Billy Williams, the 3 
Kaydets and the Kaye choir. 

In addition, the stage show 
continues to feature Don Cum- 
mings, Broadway musical comedy 
star, and Sunny Rice, dancing 
starlet. 

As a special attraction, the 
bandleader presents his famous 
feature, “So You Want to Lead 
a Band!” in which the audience 
participates for war stamps. 

“Casablanca” starring Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Ingrid Bergman 
and Paul Henreid continues for 
a fifth week. 


BENNY REMAINS 
AT THE ROXY 

‘The Meanest 
World,” new 20th 
comedy — starring 
Priscilla Lane and 
mains for a second 
Roxy Theatre. 

The Roxy stage 
featr uring the radio 
ME chgsew or Consequences” 
star of stage, screen and 
Carol Bruce, also hold a 
week. 


Man in the 
Century-Fox 
Jack Benny. 
Rochester, re- 
week at the 


presentation 
quiz show, 
and the 
radio, 
second 


Union Barkers Denounce 
LaGuardia Stand 

Local 141 of the Jou nen 
Barbers Union, New 
York, has sent a sharp statement 
to Senator Arthur H. Wicks, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Assemblyman 
Abbott Low Moffat, Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
of the house, with regard to 
the proposed State Li- 
Bill. 


angle of the 


ney 


Buffalo, 


lower 
sarbei 
cense 

One struggle to 
pass this License Bill is ae 
and ding. Mayor Fiorella 
LaGuardia, we are told, : lined 
up among the bill’s enemies. The 
Journeymen Barbers mince no 
words about this situation. The 
Mayor, they say, has been elected 
by trade union people, progressive 
American Lab Party 
All of those elements are 
ng the  bill—and_ the 
opposes it. 


astoun 


poeple, 
people 
supporti 
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MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 
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EORGE ABBOTT and Max Gordon in action again. . . . Max 

brings “Men in Shadow” to the Morosco on Wednesday eve, . . - 
Out of town reports have been terrific so it looks like three winners 
again for Mr. Gordon what with “Junior Miss” and “Doughgirls” 
already in the hit class? . GEORGE ABBOTT will bring “Kiss 
and Tell” to the Biltmore on St. Paddy’s Day. ... James Lane will 
be seen in one of the leading roles. ... His last shows were “Beat 
the Band” and “Pal Joey” Ronald Graham, singing star of 
“By Jupiter,” has formed a fencing team. ... Is there no end to 
this guy’s versatility? ... BROCK PEMBERTON’S “Janie” to be 
produced in Mexico. ... Movie and theatre people have been paying 
quite a bit of attention to Mexico lately. ... THE Gay Blades, after 
having successfully tested ice skating as a weight reducer, starts a 
ten-session class on Wednesdays and Thursdays designed solely to 
get rid of excess avoirdupois. ... The new rationing system should 
do the same thing without the exertion. ... MICHAEL TODD is 
going dramatic on us.... His next productions will be Gypsy Rose 
Lee’s “Ghost in the Woodpile” and William Saroyan’s “Get Away 
Old Man”... Todd is proprietor of the current hit musicals “Star 
and Garter” and “Something for the Boys”. ... TWENTY-FIVE 
fighting French sailors from the Battleship Richelieu just returned 
from Casablanca; will be guests tonight (Friday) at the New York 
Strand where they will view the film “Casablanca”. ... In other 
words, from Casablanca to Casablanca. ... GRACE MOORE for the 
first time in ten years is bringing her lovely voice back to B’way. 

. She goes into the Roxy next week. 

Vo eV. eV. 


AUL MUNI and Edward G. 

rators for “We Wilk Never 
than two million slaughtered 
at Madison Square Garden on 
thousand actors, 


Robinson will be the principal nar- 
Die,” mass memorial to the more 
European Jews which will be held 
Tuesday night More than one 
rabbis, cantors, and technicians will participate in 
this huge pageant.... HERMAN MILLAKOWSKY, Russian pro- 
ducer, has joined Monogram ... His first American assignment will 
be a film called “Hitler’s Women,” based on material he has gath- 
ered during many years’ residence in Germany, France and Austria. 

. GREGORY STONE is assigned to do the ‘musical score on “The 
Boy From Stalingrad,” which Columbia is rushing through for an 
early release. ANN CORIO’S, lea man in “Sarong Girl,” 
will be he-man Damian O’Flynn of “Wake Island”. ... MARGARET 
O’BRIEN, the little os who scored a suecess as an English 
child in “Journey for Margaret,” will be Russian in her next Metro 
picture which will star Robert Taylor. CAN you 
imagine a glamorous movie star going through an entire picture 
wearing only one costume? ... Well, Irene Dunne does in “A Guy 
Named Joe” in which she Spencer Tracy. ... The 
fervy command pilot’s uni KAY KYSER and 
his band have started thei: ‘of entertai the boys in 


the Armed played to more 
thar 


ding 
such 


‘Russia,” 


co-stars with 


costume is a FORM: 5 «.« 
ning’ 
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million so! 
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DAY OF WAR--RUSSIA 1943 


_MARCH OF TIME — SENSATIONAL ISSUE 


ar Inside Russia Right to the Fighting Front— 
Authentic and Exclusive Battle Film Photo- 
graphed From Tanks Actually Under Fire! 


EMBASSY ‘azatre 46 Si. & Broadway 


THEATRE 


RAE TRY LEG, 2S ES FA a 





“Brilliant—A HIT!"\0":..""" BENTER THEATRE 


“The Perfect Skating Show” ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Mantle. News 
: : AMERICA’S ONLY ICE THEATRE 
Souja Henie & Arthur M, Wi BIGGEST SHOW VALUE IN TOWN 


~ $4.00. $4.50 


STARS ON IcE 


A FULL LENGTH _Brenings incl. 
MUSICAL SHOW _ 


5-5474. 


yresent 
I plus 


tax 


50c-$2.50 plus tax 

Sunday, 8:40 

Wednesday, Saturday 2:40, 
Sunday 3:00 

NO MONDAY PERFORMANCES 


COL Mai! Orders Filled. 
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Out of the Exciting Headlines 
of Our Times! 


The Picture of the hour! M-G-M's startling drama of 
the underground movement in France! Exciting adven- 
The stirring 


ture—gripping suspense—timely thrills. 


romance of 


Joan Crauford 


John Wayne - Philip Dorn 


Yankee flyer and a Parisian beauty! 


ReunioninYrance 


vith REGINOLD OWEN 


ALBERT BASSERMANN - JOHN CARRADINE 
ANN AYARS - J. EDWARD BROMBERG 
reen Pla gz. Marvin Borowsky and Marc Connelly 
Directed by JULES DASSIN 
JOSEPH L. MANKIEWICZ 


y by Jan Lustig 


\n M-G-M Picture 


Produced by 


muaviwe CAPITOL 


BUY WAR BONDS 


mae wed 
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Saturday, March 6, 1943 





for Governor. 
rable campaign of last year. 


ALGERNON LEE 
AUGUST CLAESSENS 





New Leader Dinner and Symposium 


Sunday, March 14, 1943, 6 P. M. 
at the Labor Educational Centre, 415 S. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TOPIC 
American Labor and the Threat of Political Reaction 
SPEAKERS: 
DEAN ALFANGE Recent New York American Labor Party candidate 


This is his first visit to Philadelphia since his memo- 


JAMES McDEVITT President of Penna. State Federation of Labor. 
JOHN A. PHILLIPS President of the Penna. Industrial Union Counell. 


Prominent New York Educator, Writer, Speaker. 
President of the Rand School of 


Toastmaster. 


Social Science ,New York 








SDF News 


Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- ' 





ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 


LocaLts and branches throughout the country are urged 
to arrange public meetings and discussions at their 
membership meetings to meet the rising tide of reaction, 


the anti-union attacks by Rickenbacker and others. 


The 


increasing interest in postwar questions affords an oppor- 


tunity for more Social Democratic propaganda. 


the S.D.F. National Office for 
speakers. Get quantities of S.D.F. 
leaflets. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Algernon 
Lee, member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, speaks in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, March 
28, for the S.D.F. Branches. 





ANSONIA, Conn. — August 
Claessens lectures for the Work- 
men’s Circle Branch, Sunday, 


March 7, 230 p. m., Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Factory St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The newly elected City Execu- 
tive Committee is now fully ,or- 
ganized. The additional members 
are Irving Alexander, John L. 
Afros, Jesse Sussman, Minnie 
Weisberg, Emil Bromberg, Harry 
Kritzer, Leon Dennen. It will 
meet Wednesday, March 10, and 


Write to 





elect a City Chairman, Executive 
Secretary and Chairman of the 
sub-committees. 

City Convention. The Annual 
City Convention of Local New 
York will be held on Saturday and 
Sunday, April 24 and 25, with 
probably a public meeting preced- 
ing. 

Flatbush-Central Branch. David 
Ashe speaks on “Organized La- 
bor in War-Time,” Monday, 
March 8, 8:30 p. m., at their head- 





quarters, 844 Utica Ave., near 
Church Ave., Brooklyn. March 
15, Councilman Louis P. Gold- 


berg, “Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Mid- Bronx Branch. August 
Claessens speaks on “Abraham 
Lincoln—His Life and Humor,” 


Monday, March 15, 9 p. m., Dr. 


ltalian Labor Hits Talk 
Of Deal With Duce Generals 


The following resolution on po- 
litical Strategy towards Italy was 
adopted by the Italian-American 


Labor Council, headed by Luigi 
Antonini. 

The Italian-American Labor 
Council, which represents hun- 


dreds of thousands of organized 
workers both A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0., was formed for the mai! 
purpose of contributing to our 
war effort under the slogan al- 
ready endorsed by the President 
of the United States, that “Amer- 
ica’s Victory Is Italy’s Freedom.” 
Now that every sign is point- 
ing to an early battle for Italy, 
eur duty toward America and 
our faith in its ideals, as well 
as our feelings of sympathy for 
the enslaved people of Italy, 
compel us to urge our Govern- 
ment not to place any confi- 
dence in men and groups which 
have ben identified with the 
Fascist regime and its wars. 





Rand School of Social Science 


Tradition Francaise 


Quatre brochures en 
langue frangaise: 
Ernest RENAN, Le Judaisme 
comme race et comme 

religion. 

Maurice BARRES, Les fa- 
milles spiritualles de la 
France: Les Psraélites. 

Ernest RENAN, Identité ori- 
ginelle et séparation gra- 
duelle du Judaisme et du 
Christianisme. 

A. LeROY-BEALIEU, Israél 
et l'Antisémitisme. 

Les quatre, prix..... 1 dollar 
Envoi franco. 
RAND BOOK STORE 
7 East 15th St., New York City 


Rand School of Social Science 














JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organiatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 
activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL SENEFITS 
at minimam cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 





Cemetery and Funeral Provision 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 

750 Branches all over the country 

Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN 
The Workmen's Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
'75 East Brovdway, New York Cites 


ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information 














We don’t know for what reason 
a group of Italian fascist gen- 
erals, prisoners of the British, 
were recently brought to the 

United States, and we don’t see 
any useful value in the O.W.L.’s 
publicity on shortwave broadcasts 
in mentioning the presence of 
those Italian generals in our land. 

These generals, having been as- 
sociated with all recent fascist 
was adventures, in Ethiopia, 
Spain, and Lybia, represent in the 
eyes of the liberty loving people 
of Italy the features of 

Fascism and the most humiliating 
shame that Fascism ever brought 
to Italy as a nation. 

The intelligent political strat- 
egy toward Italy that we urge is 
that our Government give every 
Q i peopk 
of Italy that the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Italian nation be 
respected and that the Italian 
people be free to choose their own 
form of government, without any 
possible danger of further totali- 
tarian violences and oppressions. 

This kind of policy, the only 
kind fitted for a great democ- 
racy like America, must care- 
fully exclude any compromise 
with Fascist groups and avoid 
the mistake of nursing the idea 
that Mussolini’s defeated gen- 
erals might have a useful role 
in the liberation of Italy. 

We warn our government that 
any kind of “Darlanism,” if ap- 
plied to Italy, would be a costly 
mistake for our country and for 
the future of democracy. 

We don’t want Italy to go from 
one dictatorship to another dic- 
tatorship. We want Italy to be as 
free us our beloved America. 


worse 





surance to the innocent 








Wednesday, March 10, 8 P. M. 
BERTRAND 


RUSSELL 


on 
uu ° itl 
Spinoza 
ADMISSION, 75 CENTS 


RAND SCHOOL { } 15th st 

















HARRY WATON 


lectures on the 


“HISTORY OF RUSSIA" 
Sundays at the LABOR TEMPLE, 
242 E. 14th St. 
Admission 35c. Six lectures 
(starting March 7th) at 3 p. m. 
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STUUPOTAOQUH NUDE AUAEUTATTAT AUTRE 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 

1 Cc-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
far every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a leposit equal to 
99 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 








MTT 








repaid in full upon withdrawal 
For further informatios 


>= oly to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
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THE NEW LEADER. 





Contrituters 





RAPHAEL 


In last weeks New 


Cudtural Relations Between China and America. 


of the Canadian Commonwealth Federation. 
ABRAMOVITCH, chairman of the 


4y 


KIM WEI SHAW is the General Secretary of the Institute for 
A. ANDRAS is co-editor of “News Comment,” the official journal 


Russian Social 


Democratic Labor Party, was a member of the executive 


committee of the Labor and Socialist International. 


MARK GRAUBARD, author of “Biology and the Social Order,” 


is a consultant to the Office of Defense Health. He has also 


written several pamphlets on nutrition 
American Federation of Labor. 
which 


and an account of the African invasion 


recently in The New Leader. 


published by 


the 


ANDRE RAYNAL wrote the profile of Peyrouton, French Himmler, 
appeared 


ERNEST BOYD is a prominent novelist and literary critic, author 
of many studies on contienental literature and poetry. 
LISTON OAK was Director of Information for the Loyalist gov- 


ernment in Spain. Since his return, he has written widely on 


the question of Socialist theory and practice. 


attached to the Department of Agriculture. 


Leader, T. Swann Harding was cited as being 
Though Mr. 


Harding is a member of its information staff, his opinions 
are entirely his own and do not necessarily reflect the opinions 


of the Department. 


» 





Maggin’s office, 1235 Grand Con- 
course, near 167th St. 

Upper West Side Branch. Meet- 
ing and Social gathering, Tues- 
day, March 9, 8:30 p. m., in the 
A.L.P. Club, 250 W. 89th St., New 
York, cor. Broadway. 
ment, refreshments. Guest speak- 6, 9:45 p. m. 


cilman 
August Claessens. 

East Bronx Branch, J.S.V. In- 
stallation Banquet, Sunday, March 
7, right after work, Room 200, 
7 E. 15th St., New York City. 


services of the 
Cross and the British War Relief 
Society, which aid the Allied Na- 
tions, is now located Room 505, 
People’s House, 7 E. 15th St., 


Three Answers on France 


Wednesday evenings. 
S.D.F. Program on 
Entertain- 


Marie B. MacDonald, Coun- 
Louis P. Goldberg and 


S.D.F. Question Box, 7 
St., New York City. 


American Red 


Crisis.’ 


(Continued from Page Five) 
melodrama of his which finally leads up to the $175,- 
000,000 climax. But the Bank of Indo-China, as its 
name indicates, has absolutely nothing to do with 
North Africa or with any of the men who cooperated 
with the Allies in the occupation. The Worms Bank 
is a financial institution concerned with coal, with 
maritime transport, with naval construction, and which 
formerly carried on business with England and the 
Seandinavian countries. It does not even have an 
office in Algeria. The Bank of Paris and of the Low 
Countries is an investment concern. It never fune- 
tioned as a savings bank nor as an ordinary commercial 
institution. It had nothing to do with Murphy and 
the value of the dollar in Africa. The Comité des 
Forges, dissolved in 1940, was neither a bank nor a 
business firm. It was set up as a means of coordinating 
the activities of various participating concerns, and its 
areasury was sustained by the proportionate contribu- 
tions of the various companies involved. Contrary to the 


statements of Mr. Pearson, it possessed no property 





neither “in Austria and the Axis couitries” nor in 
France. Mr. Lemaigre-Dubreuil had no material inter- 
est in its affairs. He is a producer of salad oil a a 


“Régent” of the Bank of France. This institution is 
not an ordinary bank. It is a bank of issue controlled 
by the French government. The financiers concerned 
with the North African campaign have no connection 
with the Bank of Worms, the Bank of Indo-China nor 
the Bank of Paris and t! Cc i They are 
tied up with the Bank of France and with the National 
Bank of Commerce and Industry, also controlled by 
the government. 

Since the armistice of 1940, the Bank of France 
advances every day 400,000,000 francs required by the 
Germans under the heading of payment of the costs 
of occupation. This amounts to 12 billions a month, 
144 billic a year. Unde French 
finances have been reduced to a fantastic mess upon 
which the course of the dollar in Africa can have no 
effect. It requires an exceptional proportion of naiveté 
to imagine that the money which enters or leaves the 
treasury of the Bank of France (the point where all 
the foreign moneys of the legal French market are 
finally liquidated) enters or leaves the pockets of the 
directors, ; 

It should be pointed out that Mr. Pearson based half 
his facts on a scandal-mongering article in the Nation 
(The Men Behind Darlan, December 26) signed by a 
former Paris representative ot the Hearst press. Mr. 
Pearson seems not to know that dollar we are using in 
North Africa is a special one, called the “occupation 
dollar,” whose future conversion is still a mystery to all. 
This fact alone would be enough to upset his beautiful 
arguments. It would be interesting to find out by what 
mathematics the sum of $175,000,000 is gotten. Or to 
learn how the same franc of the same Bank of France 
is “weak” under Giraud and “strong” under deGaulle’s. 

In reality, the rate of exchange for North Africa 
was decided in the interest of the people, not of the 
bankers. With $50 a month (plus overseas pay) in 
his pockets, the American soldier would be getting over 
3,750 frar (at the 75 fr rate)—double or triple 
the average workers salary. It becomes obvious that 
under these inflationary conditions, the purchasing 
power of the civil population was reduced to practically 
nothing, with everything going to the soldiers, Further- 
more, an American sergeant would be able to spend 
some 10,000 francs a month, three times the amount 
received by a French captain. It became necessary to 
do something towards equalizing these enormous dis- 


proportions, 


T ty 
LOW ountries 









+1 . +3 
these conditions 









German soldiers in 
a day. 


occupied France receive 2 marks 
Under the compulsory rate of exchange of 20 
francs, they can spend 1,200 franes a month, a third 
of the American nominal purchasing power 
in North Africa. The comparison is striking and 
illuminates the entire question. The 50 frane rate, 
heavy enough for France’s feeble economy, was there- 
fore hardly fixed arbitrarily. President 
his advisers were urning to 


feat “7 m + 
sate arrangemen 


soldiers’ 





Roosevelt and 
t, despite the 
And who can 





lame 
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them for having lived up to ! 























oO i we pL er ) 
French allies? 

s necessary to yint ) once and 
he irre political campaigns directed 
e House and the State Department, 
irsed by reactionaries and Communists 
\ lers) npting to picture 
f e United rt of King 
) ons itd sr gover It S neces- 
ngs a pe € ) hei er ames 
esident Roosevelt for al Ithese happen- 
The French tion g ed a hatter 
n ag Pre ‘ I berals .who 
) ec veautifu 
S N a lemocra 1 beware o 
this. It no accident that a rej ntative of the 
Hearst press writing ved in such 
attacks. Nor that the sers infest the 


Gaullist ranks are organizing desert f lors from 

the “Richelieu’ them a substantial premium. 

The time has come for us to be done with equivocations. 
(Translated by Ralph de Toledano.) 









by paying 





New York City. Scores of volun- 
teers are busily at work, daily 
from Monday through Thursday, 
from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., and on 


Station 
WEVD, Saturday evening, March 
Algernon Lee pre- 
sides and answers questions on 
international, national and munic- 
inal affairs. Send questions to the 


E. 15th 


August Claessens speaks Fri- 
day, March 5, 9 p. m., at the 5th 


Women’s Committee. The Rand A.D., Bronx, A.L.P. Club, 991 
School Workshop for the manu- Southern Blvd. Topic: “Winning 
facture of clothing for the relief the War and the Peace.” Monday, 


March 8. 3 p. m., Political School 
afid Forum for Women, Concourse 
Paradise, 2413 Grand Concourse. 
Topic: “The Jew and the World 
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Leading Scholars Join Unionists 
In ‘Conference on Ini’! Affairs’ 
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MEMO—WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW LEADER’S 
20th ANNIVERSARY 

COMING APRIL 11, 1943 
— PLEASE RESERVE DATE! — 


DINNER 























Report from Canada 


(Continued from Page Four) 

sion at workingclass perfidy. 

Another cause for unrest is the almost com- 
plete lack of Labor representation on the in- 
numerable war boards and Crown companies 
(i.e, government-owned). Still another is the 
complete lack of legislation concerning collective 
bargaining, union recognition, company unions, 
ete. The federal government recently passed an 
order-in-council enabling Crown companies to 
enter into collective agreements with their em- 
ployees, but only after it was threatened with 
a strike in one of t 
by the United Steelworkers. 


organized 


he larger plants, 


N spite of inimical conditions the Trade Union 
movement continues to grow in strength and 
influence. The mass industries especially—s 
aircraft, automobiles, shipbuilding, base met 
—are being subjected to strong organizing cam 
paigns. 

One result of this has been a mushroom 
growth of company unions and a splurge 
in full-page anti-union advertisements by 
firms in which unionism is making inroads. 
About as bad as management's interference 
is the persistent effort of the Communists to 
gain control of the unions. With the party 
line geared to “total war” they are syste- 
matically blunting any militancy on the 
part of the workers in the unions captured 
by them, even at the expense of backing 
down on legitimate grievances. 

Along with the growth of trade unionism has 
been the growing influence of the C.C.F. There 
are now some 13,000 trade unionists affiliated 
to the C.C.F. in Ontario, as well as 23,000 in 
Nova Scotia. There is every indication that 
other unions will be affiliating in the near future. 
The unions cannot help but see that the C.C.F. 
is the only group in the House of Commons and 
in provincial legislatures to consistently cham 
pion the rights of labor. 








eel, 














The people want economic change and see in 
the C.C.F. their only hope of getting it. A strik- 
ing indication of popular feeling is the percent- 
age of those plumping for the C.C.F. in the reg- 


ular Gallup Polls on political opinion. Since 
1940 the percentage of those favoring the C.C.F. 
has risen nationally from 8 per cent to 23 pe 


cent. In the western provinces the percentage 
is considerably higher. In fact, judging from 
these polls, the C.C.F. can expect to gain office 
in the prairie provinces and 
Saskatchewan and B.C. particularly are promis- 
ing. The C.C.F. is the official opposition in both 
provinces. It remains weakest in isolationist 
Quebec. 


The Gallup Polls referred to above are not 





3ritish Columbia. 














the only indication of growing C.C.F. strength; 
nor the number of affiliated trade unions. In 
dividual memberships in constitueney clubs are 
increasing everywhere in tl Col New 
clubs are being organized. Pa inunces 

in a better positi than eve no 
result of ne “ane : heneficen ly 

result of more p: dues and small contribu 


tions from farmers, wage earners and small 





1 officers of unions 
Federation of La- 


industrial Organizations, 


American labor 


, 
I 
belonging to the 





bor, the Congress of 





und the Railway Brotherhoods have joined with 
many noted American and European scholars 
and representatives of the European labor move- 


ment residing in the 


United States to form the 
: ; 
American 


Labor Conference on International 

Affairs. William Green, President of the A. F. 
of L., is the chairman of the organization. 

The new organization will study the problems 

the future peace 

from the point of view of organized | 

attempt to formulate 

American and free Et 

can agree. The first list of members is now 

available. 


of the conduct of the war and 





policies on wi 


ropean labor movements 


In announcing the new organization, Mr. 


Green said in part: 
i If we ai 


. » to have an enduring peace 
and avoid a repet 


flic t, pro- 


economic changes it 








ion of the armed co 
found political, social and 
the structure of the European and Asiatic coun- 
tries will ? 

“Most of these 





v unavoidable and nece 


problems affect organized 





labor directly or indirectly. They cannot be 
solved without labor’s direct participation. Study 
of these problems for the purpose of supplying 





organized labor witl 
mation is, therefo utmost importance. 


“It is not a question of propo ge ready-m: 








caliy. But it is important to be 
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Skyway Battle 


(Continued from Page One) 

















Great Circle Chicago to Calcutta or Bom- 
AY youl sion from the Soviet 
{ m uz d fly its full length 
tra nd Tibet to land in India. 
Here stion sovereign rights 
nd ir raises its head. British 








1 th rid completely 
They are excluded from the 
















because of our control of Hawaii. 

3. Many persons are worried over the huge 

lomest aircraft industry we have built. ff 

s ipa keep up output for 

commercial | kening crash would 
1k and g1 








Corp to operate a 
Let w¢ f vlob airways after the 
war. This seems . The type of sugges- 
+: } } - . + , t0ThkY be 
ion made by ¢ oman Luce would in- 
tensify nationalist aspirations: this is the 








+» the skies” scheme. This would 
of each nation having 





“sovere 


ignty ove 


stiffen the present basis: 





















control over its skies, d of free access to 
its airports and control over a tuatory dis- 
tance over the in effect, 
imperialist ventu iations under 
the “scope of o , first 
moves towards such a policy was defeated by 
the House this week. A propos y GOP leader 
Martin and Congresswoman Luce for the cre- 
ation of a seperate committee on aviation was 


defeated by the House, with most of the voting 
on party lines. Demands by Senator Tydings 


and others for permanent overseas bases, to 
be gotten lend-lease, have not made much 


headway. 





The scheme that may finally be adopted is 
that, loosely, of “freedom of the skies.” This 
includes the right of “innocent passage” through 
the air over any foreign country by non-military 
aircraft; the right of “free landing” for refuel- 
ling and othe: ‘hnical reasons, provided they 
do not pick up pa “licensing 
rein commercial aircraft could be 
licensed for commerce between their own country 
and foreign ountries but would be forbidden to 
have intra-national commerce. Thus an Amer- 
ican plane would be forbidden to pick up pas- 

, rg in London for delivery in 








sengers; and the 


provision” wh 






iverpool. 
An official American Committee under A. A. 











Berle, assistant s tary of State, is working 
on this problem, and it i d that the third 
ivenue is t ie llew. This may 
not be to the liking « big Airlines that 
vant Go nment backing for expansion. The 
Admini ation licy, at present, now favors 
nt ional yperation and eciprocity, of 
d ! p € lation ple 
t } ) : als. The possi- 
» jor yCLALISM s greater now 
thar ever has been. 
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A Decade of the New Deal 


HEN President Roosevelt, on March 5, 
*. 1933, ordered the bank holiday, it was 
“like a streak of lightning out of a black sky.” 
After years of futile fumbling and mumbling, 
here was clear action. An executive dared to 
take responsibility. The people’s government 
dared to det .inijthe.common interest. The 
nation was no longer at the mercy of a crisis 
gone berserk, The depression was-no longer 
an irresponsible visitation of fate which must 
bé endured to the bitter end. The power of the 
nation was at last pitted against it. 

This sharp dividing line in American history 
Was passed precisely ten years ago. Since 
then we have had two New Deals and a war. 
First came the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

ese two fell before the Supreme Court. 
The President’s abortive effort to reform the 
court marked the middle period of readjust- 
ment. Then followed the series of acts and 
administrative bodies which have constituted 
the New Deal in its second form. 

Under the influence of these policies and 
agencies the national income rose, farmers 
received more for their crops, trade union 
membership doubled and redoubled. Despite 
the recession of 1938, confidence in our gov- 
ernment and our social system has been 
measurably restored. Then, in 1939, came the 
war. Since then armament manufacture and 
military organization have replaced the New 
Deal as a source of social dynamic. Foreign 
policy, rather than domestic concerns, has 
taken the central place in American minds. 

Often we hear the lament: “If only this war 
had not come, the New Deal would have solved 
our problems.” The best thing about Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program: was that it was 
tentative. It never pretended to hand us any 


FRANKNESS ABOUT FRANCO 

E cannot argue against military expediency. 

If tankers full of American oil will keep 

Hitler from marching through Spain, that is 

a great gain. Even if we on the East Coast 

shiver in our sweaters, our hearts may be 

warmed by the fact that our boys in Algeria 

and Tunisia are saved from an enemy in 
their rear. 

But political strategy, too, has its expe- 
diency. We can save ourselves from ideological 
sideswiping if we do the necessary thing with 
our eyes open. The American people cannot 
be expected to know all about Franco and 
his tie-up with Hitler and Mussolini. If we 
tell lies about things over there, they will rise 
up to confound us. It is on this account that 
we object to the statements made the other 
day in Madrid-by our ambassador, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. 

Franco is a dictator. He has not estab- 
lished a liberal or decent or modern govern- 
ment in Spain. He has not even established 
a regime which gives promise of maintaining 
itself on into a time of peace. He has said 
over and over again that he likes Hitler and 
his ways. No reasonable person has a doubt 
but that he would much have preferred a Hitler 
victor\. No good American can possibly like 
him or his form of government. If he is 
veering our way, we know perfectly well that 
it is because the Russians are licking Hitler 
in the East and we are licking him in Africa. 
Power is the only thing ahat this sort of man 
respects. And we have power. 


sort of heaven. It did not allow people to 
starve—as the Hoover administration calmly 
did. It frankly recognized the possibility of 
an expanding economy and began to use the 
power of the federal government to start the 
great productive engines. The jar to our 
national thought processes was an event of first 
class importance. 

But the simple fact is that up to the out- 
break of the war the New Deal had not solved 
our problem of production and distribution. 
It had not even brought us back to the level 
of 1929. For ten years we had wallowed in 
depression. During a six-year struggle we 
had actually failed to emerge under New Deal 
leadership. We had made great gains, but not 
the one gain which we sought. 

This war, instead of rescuing the New Deal, 
reveals its limitations. The depression was a 
world phenomenon. No national solution could 
be adeauate. Germany’s way out was Nazism, 
the same Nazism which plunged the world 
into war. In failing to see the London Eco- 
nomi¢c Conference through to a_ successful 
conclusion, President Roosevelt showed that 
he was at that time unconscious of the inter- 
national tie-ups. He was thinking of salva- 
tion only within the limits of our national 
boundaries. 

The European war put an end to all that. 
Pearl Harbor banged wider ideas into all re- 
ceptive American minds. Unless the New Deal 
ideas can be expanded to the international 
field, they offer no hope for this country or 
for any country. The war did not come from 
outside and end the improvement which the 
New Deal had started. The war was the old 
deal misery overflowing from other parts of 
the world. We can never permanently have 
a new deal anywhere unless the old deal is 


If gifts of oil and wheat make it possible 
to keep things going in Spain till the present 
crisis is over, all right. Let us send oil and 
wheat. But let us not lie to the American 
people. Lies lead to trouble. 


WAGES AND FOOD 

HE wage situation is loaded with dynamite. 

If it is not handled with intelligence, there 
may be an explosion which will hinder pro- 
duction beyond all the dreams of labor's 
enemies. 

A little simple arithmetic will make the 
situation clear. The Little Steel formula pro- 
vided for a raise of 15 per cent to cover the 
increase in the cost of living since January, 
1941. When this formula was tacitly accepted, 
it was with the understanding that the price 
structure was to be measurably stabilized. 
Leon Henderson was in there batting for 
OPA, and he was getting tough. Ceilings were 
just going into effect, and everyone had hopes. 
Even skeptics had a feeling that the cost of 
living would mount so slowly that no one 
would be hurt. 

It was when we were in this mood that the 
War Labor Board’s formula was accepted. It 
was never more than tentative, and was based 
openly on the supposition that basie condi- 
tions would remain stable. So time slipped 
along, and persons unused to scanning graphs 
and beyond the sound of housewifely com- 
plaints took for granted that the formula was 
continuously satisfactory. The conservatives 
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Cites Biddle Action as 
Contrary to Holmes Dicta 


defeated practically everywhere. Depression, 
Fascism, Nazism, war are all different facets 
of the same old way of living. And this old 
way is international. It must be defeated 
internationally and internationally replaced 
with something better. No matter what hap- 
pened in Europe or Asia, our American at- 
tempt to make life better would sooner or 
later have had to face up to the troubles of 
all the world. Even if through some miracle 
the war could have been prevented, any merely 
national plan of salvation would have failed. 

It is true that the Roosevelt legislation did 
much to prepare us for the strains of the war. 
The new governmental agencies were prepared 
to function energetically in the fields of credit, 
industrial production, agriculture, and labor 
relations. The population entered the war at 
least partially organized. Confidence had re- 
placed defeatism. Herbert Hoover may criti- 
cize the administration now, but all thoughtful 
citizens will be thankful that we were not 
attacked by an outside power during his 
administration. 

But the important fact is that we face the 
world today with no problems solved. We are 
now turning out wealth at a rate far above 
that of 1929. But it is war wealth, wealth 
for destruction. To keep our mighty produc- 
tive machinery going at anything like the 
present pace, we must have new solutions. 
They must be international solutions. They 
must go so far beyond the outlines of the 
Roosevelt New Deal as to constitute a new 
program. 

The lines are forming for the greatest 
political struggle in our history. For this 
struggle we must not depend on devices of 
1933. But the courage and imagination which 
the President brought to bear we must now 
develop and apply on a scale proportionate to 
the greater dangers. 


among us even took for granted that in this 
well-stabilized world no wage increases are 
necessary. So demands like those of the Boeing 
workers and the employees of the Southern 
California aircraft companies were frowned on. 

The simple fact is that the whole picture 
put over to the American people is false. 
Tables and graphs circulated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that since January, 
1941, average food prices have increased more 
than 30 per cent. They are still mounting at 
a regular rate. The New Leader has published 
abundant figures to show how profits are 
snowballing. The jump in taxes we all have 
in mind. Everything is going up—but artificial 
barriers keep wages down. The coal miners 
have been held by a union agreement. The 
Boeing employees asked for an increase a 
year ago, and are now awarded a rise which 
lags far behind the boost in the cost of living. 

Trade unionists are supremely interested in 
winning the war. All workers are the first 
and greatest sufferers from inflation. No 
working class group or leader wants to start 
trouble at the present time. But many groups 
are taking a deep cut. Actual living conditions 
become intolerable. Health and efficiency are 
threatened. 

Propaganda is not enough. Repressive laws 
will not heip. Unless prices are kept down, 
wages must go up. And prices are not being 
kept down. There are many signs which in- 
dicate that they are now starting on a faster 
march upward. Unless some change takes 
place soon, there will be an explosion. 
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To the Editor: 


"INDISPENSABLE" 
From MARTIN LEEDS 


Would it be possible for you 
to send a half-dozen copies of 


Sees Javiscas 
As Overlooked, 


From GEORGE NOVACK 
Secretary-Treasurer, Civil Rights 
Defense Committee 

To the Editor: 

Permit us to add a necessary 
‘footnote to Horace M. Kallen’s 
review of “Justice Holmes’ by 
Attorney-General Biddle in The 
New Leader of February 13, 

Dr. Kallen writes: “Liberals 
owe Mr. Biddle thanks for bring- 
ing from his place in these times 
the image of the great liberty- 
loving Justice.” But if author 
Biddle brings back the image, 
Attorney-General Biddle is now 
doing all in his power to ex- 
tirpate the principal “liberty- 
loving” doctrine associated with 
“the name of Justice Holmes—the 
clear and present danger’ doc- 
trine. 

In a series df opinions Justice 
Holmes argued that the govern- 
ment may not imprison revolu- 
tionists except when their activity 
constitutes a “clear and present 
danger” to the continued existence 
of the government. Similarly he 
argued that in wartime the gov- 
ernment had no right to imprison 
anti-war speakers and writers on 
the basis of the “presumed effect” 
of their activities but that there 
must be “clear and present dan- 
ger” that such 
terially interfere 
effort. 
“clear and present danger’ doc 


activities ma- 


with the war 
Both these aspects of the 


trine have been explicitly repudi- 
ated by Attorney-General Biddle: 
1. In the pre-war Minneapolis 
labor trial of 28 Local 544-CIO 
and Socialist Workers Party, 
leaders (18 of whom were con- 
victed under the Smith Act of 
1940 and are now appealing to the 
higher courts), Biddle’s assistant, 
Mr, Schweinhaut, rejected the 
“clear and present danger” doc- 
trine to which the defense had re- 
ferred. Schweinhaut argued that 
the government could imprison 
men who “eventually” might seek 
to overthrow the government. 
2. In his letter of December 
28, 1942, to Postmaster-General 
Walker, proposing that the Trots- 
kyist paper, The Militant, be de- 
prived of its mailing rights. 
Biddle limits his argument en- 
tirely to a statement of the al- 
leged ideas of The Militant, Biddle 
makes no attempt to prove his 
contention that these revolution- 
by their very promul- 
enlistments 
prove 


ary ideas, 
gation, discourage 
Nor does he attempt to 
intent to discourage enlistments. 
In line with Biddle’s letter, th 
postal hearing on his proposal, 
held January 21, heard the So- 
licitor argue that “It does not 
make any difference if everything 
The Militant said is true.” 

Far from being thanked, author 
Biddle should be confronted with 
the anti-lat 
acts of At 


i 
tl 


yor and anti-free speech 
torney-General Biddle 
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The New Leader to some of 
my friends who ought to see 
it? [Ed. Note—It is.] The 
paper is indispenable. 











George Goebel 
Runs Again 


From GEORGE WITHEROW 
To the Editor: 

Daytona Beach has the finest 
climate in the world and one of 
the worst city governments. For 
more years than anyone ecan re- 
member, the public utility com- 
panies have had their own way 
with the City Commissioners, The 
people of the town never even 
knew what was going on until 
George Goebel came to town five 
years ago. He opened up as a 
tribune of the people at public 
hearings. And every now and 
then he would something 
wide open in a letter to the local 
paper. 

Now we are in the middle of 
the campaign to elect a new set 
of Commissioners, and at the last 
moment Mr. Goebel has entered 
the fight. The one daily paper 
and all of the politicians are 
against him. If he had three or 
four hundred radio 
time he simply 
must get his message 
know that a man who has raised 
for a hundred campaigns 


break 


dollars for 
could win. He 
across. I 


money 
could easily raise that much if he 
reach his friends. But he 
cannot leave Daytona Beach. 

George Goebel will celebrate his 
th birthday 
paign. I propose that 300 of his 


could 


77 during this cam 


old friends send h ma dollai 
apiece. It will be far more useful 
than wasting time and money on 
a $5 birthday dinner. His address 
| Avenue, 

You wil 


non 


vit 
itiiti 
snowel 

re and tnere a five- 


Daytona Beach 


Imp't Book 


From HARRY KELLY 
To the Editor: 

The book reviewers hereabouts 
have overlooked one of the best 
war books that has appeared 
since the blood-letting started, 
Shortage of Victory, by Gabriel 
Javsicas. 

He shows the hollowness of the 
claims of the “have-not” nations 
regarding accessability to raw 
materials 

The book deals with a number 
of subjects practically untouched 
before, but the part that seems 
to me particularly important to 
readers of The New Leader and 
Socialists in general is “war's 
fourth dimension,” the assembly 
belt. If his premise is correct, as 
I think it is, then it means a re- 
easting of Socialist, syndicalist 
and anarchist tactics. That prob- 
lem can be summed up very 
briefly. 

Modern warfare lacks all spon- 
taniety. On the contrary, it re- 
quires long and careful prepara- 
tion. Was it Bismarck or Von 
Moltke who boasted that the army 
was ready to the last button? It 
has now reached the stage where 
an army and industry must be 
ready to the last assembly belt, 
and no nation ean afford to talk 
peace until it is completely pre- 
pared for war. 

Thirty to fifty years ago, there 
was a strong anti-militarist move- 
practically every country 
Europe except Ger- 
country one-third So- 
cialist, with the result that she 
almost won the first World War. 
If as a result of modern industry 
a nation geared for war can over- 
nation with twice 


ment in 
In western 
many, a 


whelm another 
or three times the manpower, can 
any state—yes, even a Socialist 
without a 
army and all that that 
»f all schools have side- 


standing 
implies? 


stat eXIst 


Socialists « 
stepped is phase of Socialism 
years Javsicas poses the 
and does it so well that 
make his book preferred 
cadins 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
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Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


oN 


BEGINS A FORTNIGHTLY SERIES 


“Van Loon’s Diary” 


With his characteristic acumen and inimitable charm, the famous 
biographer and historian will contribute personal comments on the home 
and war fronts and the personalities in the news. You will not want to 
miss the week-to-week notes by the man who has written celebrated works 
on art, history, geography, and music. 


The first entries of “Van Loon’s Diary” will be published in the next 


issue of THE NEW LEADER. 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 





Stalin, Russia, and Europe 


panes STALIN, the Soviet dictator, is not 

lacking in capacity for humor of the grim and 
sardonic type. He has probably been deriving 
some amusement trom the contrasted apprenen- 
sions that have been expressed in connection with 
the turn of the military tide on the Eastern 
Front, There is the fear that Stalin’s armies 
may not go far enough, that he may eall off the 
war as soon as the Germans have been expelled 
from Russia. And there is the fear that Stalin 
may take advantage of a crushing victory over 
Germany to carry Communism all over Europe 
on the bayonets of the Red Army. 

It would be very pleasant if we could sit back, 
tune in on the radio and hear ex-Ambassador 
Davies, hero of the latest Hollywood fictional pro- 
duction, assure us that Stalin is a man of his 
word and that all will be well if we just trust 
him implicitly. Un- 
fortunately no one who 
is reasonably well ac- 
ofiainted with the 
facts of recent Soviet 
history can dismiss 
either of these appre- 
hensions as nothing but 
a canard put out by Dr, 
Goebbels. One ean find 
serious documentary 
support of both these 
disconcerting possibili- 
ties. 

Some months ago I 
discussed in detail in 
The New Leader a book, 
published in the Sov- 
iet Union before the be- 
ginning of World War William H. Chamberlin 
II and made available in an English translation 
last year, entitled Napoleon's Invasion of Russia 
1812, by the Soviet professor Eugene Tarlé. Dis- 
cussing Russia’s alternative after Napoleon had 
been driven out of the country, to cease fighting 
or to carry the war beyond Russia’s frontiers, 
Tarlé heaps abuse on Tsar Alexander I for 
choosing the second course and holds up General 
Kutuzov, who favored calling off the war, as the 
enlightened patriot. 

Prolongation of the war tor the purpose of 
completely overthrowing Napoleon, in Tarlé’s 
opinion, served no Russian interest and merely 
established British economic hegemony over Eu- 
rope. Tarlé charges that a liberal distribution 
of British gold helped to influence the decision 
to send the Russian armies into Europe. Now 
in a democratic country this might be regarded 
as merely the Professor’s personal judgment. But 
every such expression of political judgement is 
carefully scrutinized by the thought controllers in 
Tarlé, along with the more famous his- 
Platonov (who died as a result of his 
experience) had once experienced imprisonment 
and exile at the hands of the GPU. Luckier than 
many other Russian intellectuals, he was rein- 
stated in official favor. He would scarcely offend 
a second time. And this thesis fitted in admira- 
bly with the narrow “Russia First” policy which 
motivated Stalin’s diplomacy in the period before 
the signing of the pact with Hitler 








tussia. 


torian, 


OW, should the forward sweep o! the 

armies carry them to the Dnieper and beyond, 
sooner than would have 
confronted 


Russian 


Stalin may find himselt, 
seemed possible a few months ago, 
with the same choice that faced Alexander I afte 
the remnants of the shattered Grande Armée had 
recrossed the Russian frontier. And it is at least 
conceivable that Hitler, having f d in all 
England and America from 


f 


fail 
maneuvers to split 
Russia, might try a different 


Russia 


approach and en- 


deavor to separate from the Western 
powers, 

Would Stalin react to a proposal of peace ot 
the basis of the status quo in thespirit of Tarlé’s 


would be difficult to give a negative 
. But 


would weigh in the 


book? It 


answer with positive assuranct there are 


several factors that scales 
rainst a separate peace. The young leaders of 
Red Army, Vatutin, 


would be impatient at an order to 


h Golikov, Rokassovsky 
and others, 
stop at the frontier. So much blood has been shed, 
so much devastation has been wrought in Russia 
that Stalin could scarcely get back to the spirit 


of the 1939 pact with Hitler. 

As for the other apprehension, that a complete 
Soviet victory would mean the forcible imposi- 
tion of communism on Europe, no one can say 
with confidence that this might not occur. There 
have been repeated attempts to impose com- 
munism on non-Russian peoples by force of arms, 
some successful, some unsuccessful. Examples of 
successful imposition were the overthrow of the 
Social Democratic Republic of Georgia in 1921 
and the annexation of Latvia, Ethonia and Lithu- 
ania in 1940. 

Examples of failure were the campaign against 
Poland in 1920 and against Finland in 1939-40. 
While the Russian war against Poland was at 
first defensive in character it assumed the form 
of a revolutionary crusade after the Polish armies 
had been driven trom Russian territory and the 
Polish Government was willing to offer very fa- 
vorable peace terms. Lenin said at that time: 
“We shall break the crust of Polish bourgeois 
resistance with the bayonets of the Red Army.” 
But the nationalist spirit of Poland was aroused 
by the spectacle of a Russian invasion and the 
striking power of the Red Army fell short of 
achieving its objective. The attempt to impose 
the Soviet. Quisling, Kuusinen, on the people of 
Finland also ended in a pitiful failure. 

But these examples indicate that there is and 
can be no absolute assurance that a victorious 
Soviet Union will show moderation in success. It 
is quite probable that Stalin at this moment would 
be satisfied with the restoration of his 1941 fron- 
tier (an arrangement which declares a morato- 
rium on the Four Freedoms, so far as Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania are coycerned) and with 
the creation of a ring of satellite states outside 
his borders. But much will depend on whose 
armies are occupying what territories at the close 
of hostilities. 

T is rather disquieting to see Soviet-sponsored 

Communist activity extending to Yugoslavia 
and also, apparently to Poland, where General 
Sikorski, Premier of the Polish Government-in- 
exile, recently asserted that Russian parachut- 
ists are being dropped. 

“They (the parachutists) are not so much 
guerrilla leaders as leaders of internal political 
warfare. They have been organizing Communist 
cells, but so far without any result.” 

Another disturbing sign for Russia’s role in 
the postwar world is that Stalin has made no 
move toward liquidating that central agency of 
his fifth columns in other countries, the Com- 
munist International. Although America and 
England have sent Russia substantial aid (a point 
which Stalin found it convenient to forget when 
he declared that “the Red Army alone is bearing 
the whole weight of the war”), between five and 
six thousand airplanes, approximately an equal 
number of tanks, over 80,000 trucks, Moscow is 
still the headquarters of an organization devoted 
to the overthrow of democratic governments 
throughout the world, 

It is no doubt true that the millennial faith 
of Lenin and his associates in the imminent 
coming of world revolution has evaporated in 
Stalin’s Russia. The Communist International has 
long been nothing but a pitiful tail to the kite 
of Soviet foreign policy. But it can nevertheless 
be a very potent source of intrigue and discord 
in the postwar world, as an association of fifth 
columns at the disposal of the Soviet Govern- 
ment from China to Peru. 

Some of our publicists who are quick to assume 
that all the blame for failure to reach an under- 
standing with Stalin on war aims is on our side 
might consider the possibility that Stalin has it 
in his power to make a most significant contri- 
bution to future international confidence and 
goodwill by dissociating the ruling party of the 
Soviet Union from the Communist International. 
If decisions of such questions were in the hands 
of the plain Russia who have displayed 
such heroism in the defense of their native land 
and cities we should have no reason to fear for 
the future. But until there is a democratic change 
ine Russia which we may hope for but cannot 
vet assume as an established fact we shall be 
wise to examine the development of Stalin’s pol- 
unsentimental realism 
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